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: \i y study '^^f^ develbp a\lahc^ in£^^ success 
v^3dBl ot the lyc^g, and .tb exaroin in 

tanns of hi^ fsondly./back^ behavior, attitudes,, 'and personal 

■dharacteristics^ •/''••• ■''■•./'.A/ . . ' 



" . To o6ntrc)l for enyirpnm^ factors and^^'socio-ecdriotrdc elements a 
sanple^ of Puerto Ric^n^ /Vix^ attenS©^ schools in-innerr- 

cit^^Wilmingtoi^, Delai^are^l^ the 1966-^1971 period were cipsen and interviewed. 
•Two small cpntprol groupg^bf blafcks and vfcLtes frcm-th^ saiT^v%chools,^als6 v^e 
interviewed.' ' w • ' ' \ ^ [>' 



I ■ ;. 'T^ iTj^ession inodpls" of success w^e de^^lpped'. ' One iroc^el 

useiJ.-'^iighfestr'^ the dependjsnt variable a^ the otfier used a^ ; . 

;stkx^ss"i^ v*Lich/ adjusts "for stability Of err?5lo>pent and type^of job.- - 
'iiie rnajbj: independeiit variabl^ are***i^ears of-^-gcEcoling; fant^ly status ^ - ^ 
(in. terms of hiving children) , and race.' Attitude toward woxK and career 
plaimihg can haveliinited irrpact as 'can number pf years livipd in Puerto 
Rico '(a' diifeetirel'at^pnship) . "Other forms 'of hurten ^apital' investment ' 
including job training have little effect on sufccess just ^s skill in 
using" English is ir^significant. x. ^ ^ . . - ; ^ 

' The Puerto.! Rican young adult is a relat^jve newccmer to the ii^inland, . 
highly mobile aiiong residences,- cctnes £ran-a large family, and; has par^aits 
with little education or Job^skills. .^H^^ acquires less schooling than otheiJ 
races.; Be^g w^rk oriented, "he nevertheless does a poor job of j career ... ^ 
planning, job se&rching, and choosing the. appropriate job training; 

Although' a high rate of u^/enpldx^ment among inner-city Pueito Riccins v 
- is preset,, it is primarily voluntary in the face of low pay levels ar^ 
V marginal type of jobs. He does not receive uijiCTployme^tt cat^^ensation nor 
use' the State Errployment Service very q^^en. His use of government sponsored 
Job tr^ning is ineffective and he perceives his job situation to, be adversely 
affected by racial', disciriminatiori. - . \ ' ; / 

, . To riise the level of success for the young male Puerto Rican, public 

policy should concentrate on making schooling and job training more effective, 
provide better 'counseling arid market *±n'formtion; and sedk to expand the 
availability of "good jobs" within camuiiing distance. Present macroreconaiiic 
job'prograius are of - little value. 



T^ppxeciatlon f6r imich valiiable help is extended to Rpiiald ^rms ar^i 
his stai^f 'of the latin Ainerican Qinnujiity to v ^ 

V iOf course, the ultimte r^sjon^dbility for the study airid for any 
•elrors or shoiixx^tuj^gs Is / - ' ; 
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Chap^r ' Introduction • ^ \' ,o- 



, " Youth linempioyrnenfc continued to be a ma*] Or problem in the 
U,S, econoniy, . especially in 'iftrban areas . In, 1976 while the 
overall unemployment rate was* 7.7%, the rate -for persons Jjetween 
16 and" 19 yearg* old was 19, 0%; however for poverty areas in 
metropolitan places it was 3?.2% ahd fpr black and Ilispanics in 
- thaise areas it was ^43. 3% • ^ ^ 

v". ■ . C. ■ ■ ' /<! ' ' • ■ ■ 

\ Much researq^ has been anitiated to explore the causes and 



potential solutions to this massive Jleyel. of urban minority you 
unemployment. An interesi:ing/f acetu/of this'^ situation centers 
Oh the question as to why some young people are more successful ^ 

^thari others in obtaining^ and keeping "good job's." Ijicreasing 

■ ' • ■ . ^ • " - % 

recognition is being, given to the intensity of ^the problem tot 

Hispanics, ' especially among young 'males. ' 



^^z' In attempting to understand j^/hat deterjn^-nes labor market 
success it -wpul<3^be helpful to simplify ^the complexity of the 
labor market situatioV^as much as possible; Part of this iflP ' 
simplification pr'ocess is to hold as many variables constt^nt 
as possible whi'^le examining statjistically the exf ects of othdr 
variables. Another device is -to <focus attention on' certain sub- 
groups of the population and to compare results. . 

♦ This st-udy Will attefnpt to control for^ certain environmental 
factors poten-tially inf liienping success' and [to focus on -yoUng 
male inner-city Hispanics in con^^^ i^s o n w j^h blacks- and whites in 
the same environment. A number of fundamental questions can^be , 
posed in . terms, of young maj^ Hispanics: * - 



1 * 3 * ' ^ ' ^ * . - 

U.S. Departmerrt- ^f Labor-. Employment and Training Report . • 

of th^ President . Washington: • U.S. 'Governmen^ Printing Of f ice , * ' 

ia77, pp. 19 and 153.. • ' ^ ' ' 

' See Wilber, George / et al > Minorities in the Labor Market . 
Vol. Ir Spanish Americans and' Indian-s in the' fjabor Markot T Washing to 
p.G.: U.S. Department of Labor, ETA, 1976* 



1. To Vhat ,'ejXtent do socio-feconomic variable's -af fect labor' . 
. "market outcome^? ' .. ' ' ■ , :• ; ' 

" .... V • ■ ■ ' ■ • : ■ ■ - 

' 2; How inij^ortant i:s,;the levej., of. 'hum^n capital investment?.' 

" ■ ■ ■' , ■ •■ - . ■ ■ • ■ ' . ..■ ■ 

3- Does parental labor market background majce "any difference? 

■ 4.^ How do sucK lkbor- market :prac-biice% &s ^ j or search^ methods ' 
• and m'a^ket.. percept ions affect 'Outcomes? :"" - ■ . 

"5'. Does post-sch'ool jc;^trai'niri5 make ^ariy difference? 

6. . yjhat role -.does" job discrimination ^lay? 



i 



Background and OiyjectiVe's of tHe Study 

There are a few studies,, relating to the lafcor market ' \ • 

experience of -male youth. The I^rnes studies;^ ' present detailed 
national data on job educational ^and' labor market pxpei;ierk:e . of ' 
■male youth over a period of years. Some emphasii was placed onj - 
comparing black with white you.th\ Kohen and others^ <investigated ', 
the effects of labor market ^information, race, and sex discrimination 
on earnings.. The major national^tudieS do not thoroughly examine 
these factors a§ they pertain to Hispanic AmeHcans. * 




- The primary o^ectiveNtf^ this study is to deterjnirife the. ■ 
relationship ©r'certain, socior-economie and labor-market v'^'ilab^es 
^o /'^he labor market success of young' male Hispanic American labor 

market participants when basic environmental- condaJ:ions^ ^ ' 

. -contirolled. - A quantitative model of labor market success- wil\ be 
developed."''" - - . . , ^ - ^ 

. ' . : ' ' . ■ . , -^^ J.;- 

~ ~ ', ' ~ — ^ ' > ' " ^ 

rvu \ Parnes, Herbert S.v'Mil'jas, R-.C;, Spitz,, R;s., etal. Caree r 

Thresholds; A Longitudinal. Study of the Educatio/ftal and Labor~ 

•Experience of MaJje.. Youth. .Washington n.P : U.S. Department of^ ' 
Labor,. ETA, Manpower, Research Monographs , ,No . 15 , . Volumes .1-5 , 1970-1975-. 

Kohen, Andrew I. - and Brenich, Susan C. iOTOwledge .of the ' ' 
Wotld of Work; A Test of Occupational Iriformatdon for^oun g Men. 
' CoLumbus, Ohio; Ohio State University Center for Human Resource 
. , Research, 1974. And Kohen, Andrew 1. and Roderick, Roger D.. The" 
Effects of Rac e, and Sex Discrimination on Ear ly ^Career .EarningT"; 
Washington D.C.:, U.S. Department of Labor,. 1975.' ~ . v - . ' 
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• . The physical environment >w^t4J, be controlled f ora by"^ 
"tracking -the attendee's of two schbols during' the period of 
^I5.67r 1970. .'The -schools aiTe the Bayard Middle School ■ (gr^d.es K to ,8) 
• and the *St. Paul' s Parochiarl School (grades 1-8). Both schools.- 
Tare .located' in a low income "ar.e a of Wilmington, Delaware, 
heavily populated by Hispahics^ and blacksf the general 
chatacteristics ,of a " slum" are^^^^j^ present. * ' ^ - 

The Neij^hborhood Eavifonment 

- . V " ** 

^ ArthGugh tjia family and the school arevkey institutions 
af fecting labor market behavior of young, males, the eliviroTiment \ 
of the. neighborhood must be considered as well,. Qonsi-deration " ' 
should be giv.en the demographic/]^ social, family structure, labor 
market and housing chiaracteristics of the area in which .they .* 
live. during 'the^ir formative school years. " ' . ' . 

The setting of this study is a section of the city of . 
Wilmington, which is an: older central city of 80,000 located in 
a prosperous metropolitan area^ of 400, 000 . As is common. in 
most of the older cities of the Northeast,, the Hispanic populatio 
of Wilmington is a- minority within a minority; it is concentrate 
in predominantly black areas in central cities of larger SMSA's 
(except for rural f. arm iworking communities). The Hispanic origin 
residents in ^ the Wilmington SMSA are concentrated in the city 
within a few census tracts. Table 1 shows this corjcentration . / 

' With slightly less than 5 ,000 persons of Spanish language^v 
in the county in 1970, over 1700 or 36% were'' in Wilmington. y 
Within Wilmington, 40.8% were in one census tract, 0022; .(seB 
Map I) and another 20% were in two adjoining census tracts 
(0015 and .0023) However, -the Spanish origin population is not 
homogeneous; ^one major .difference is that the city^ group is. 
overwhelmingly of Puerto Rican origin whoreas the suburban group . 
IS of various national origins. Table 1 shows over 90% Puerto 
Rican origin in key city census tracts and 84% pity-wide compared 
to 14*:-4% in therrest of the county. / 



TABLE 1 -^• 



Persons of Spanish 'Language in Wilmington Area, -W^ ^ 

New Castle' % Tota6, Wilm. % Total Census % Total' 

County ■ Pop. i Pop. Tract 'Pop. • 

^ , 0022 
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Total Population 4,819 ,. 1.2 ' 1,745 1.1 713 , 18.6 . . 

Males 2,360 • . " 873' 379 / ' • 

iMales, ages 10-14 . 196 0.9 .^.123 ^ 3.r 82 _ 30,3" ^ 

■ Females 2,459 '872 334 

% Puerto Rican birth or 521 s 841-^ , '^^^ 

parentage 

9 * ' 

^ • • i ' , A ■ ■ 

- J ■ 

■ . Source: U.-g. - Census of Population , 197;. ■ 
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^- Table 2 shows the heavy concentration^of blacks in Wilmington 
compared to the rest of the county. Within Wilmington the major 
Spanish origin peoples^ arfe , in* predominantly black areas a^^ 
.illustrated by census tract 0022. ^ ' " 

"-"V ■ > • ^ ' .'• - ■ ' • v., . ••■ 

\' ' Differences in the age' distribution, of the various population 
segments also are illustrated by Table 2. Using the proportion 
/ of male^s of ages 10 to '14 as the proxy for age distribution, il: ' 
^Sppeqirs that the county has a greater proportion of youngsters 
than does the city; however^ the minority populations in the \ n 
city have a very ^large proportion of youngsters as ilLustrated 
\by the dat^ from census tract 0022. The city's Puerto Ricans 
^have .*the largest share of young males — many more than their 
black. counterparts . . • ' ^ 

One likely rea^n for the relative youthful"ness>bf the 
city's Piierto Ricans ii^' the presence of large families. Census 
tractb 0022 shows this; "although the tractwide average, is 3.^74 
persons per household and the black average is 4:64, the 
v^veirag^e Hispanic household has 6.18 persons. . Another way of 
showing youthfulness of families is by examining the percentage 
of families with children under 18. Although data are lacking in 
this^^respect' for Hispanics,; .nevertheless the indirect evidence 
of a 59.7% of young families in census tract 0022 compared to / 
the citywide 47% suggests a large proportion ' of young families. / 
Thus the Puerto . Rxcan inner-city family is of relatively large j. 
size with many' young children. " <i ^ f ' ^ 

* " " )i' ' . . ■ ^ i - 

In addition to. being large ar\d young, the Puerto pican 

family is traditional in the sense of being^ male-heade'S . ^ In 

census tract 0022, for example, although over Q^ie-quac^er of all 

families had female heads and 22.6% of the blacB- families c^id- 

as well, no Hispanic families were recorded to have been f^emale- 

headed. ;Even when compared to the Spanish origin families of ^ • 

the county as a whole, the inner-city Puerto Ricans have a more 

traditional" family structure. . ' ' 



. ■ \ ; TABLE 1- 2 ^ . " ' 

.. ! Popiiat^n .Comparisons of Spanish Speaking With Qth ers ^y Area 1970 

' ' • Newcastle ,Spanisii Wilni.. «i . Total Spanish Black, 

Characteristic CoUnti' ' ■ in County- ; ■ Tract in jract jn Trapt 

■ ' 0022 . 0022 ■ 0022 



i Blacks • 12.?' ■ ' 43.6 '59.? 



% Mal6s, ages 1^4 , ' 8.5 10.6' 14. 4i 21.6 13.5 -t. 

rilO-14 . ■ . • V , ■ •,; , 

:Persons p|r house- ' / 



hold / ; 3'.25 ' - • 4.16 ' . 2.87, . ■ 3.74 , ; g.is . 4.64 ■ 

' - . . \ y ' \ \- ' ' , ' ,• • ' 

% Families with , .' ' ■■ • ^ 

: ■ Children under' \ . • ' ' . • ; * ; , ' . 

■, 18 Y^afs,-. .. .58.7 ' 47:0 . 59.7 , ' - . . 

Families'. with , i ' 1 - ' 



Source; • IVS^ Cemsus.of Population > 1970 
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feiiiale^44 10-5; \ ' 23.6 , ,25.5' ' ■, 0 " ' 22.5/^ 



More striking in terms of differences between the inner 'city 
Hispani-Gs and the rest of the area's pbpulatioti are some educationa 
arid social /characteristics as given in Table ^3 . Edacation^l . ^ 
attainment 4p limited compared with the rest of the population; 
Tract 0022 -Hispai^ics between 16 and. 21 years d:g age were mostly., 
school, dropouts in 1^70, with '88% neither high school araduates ' « ^ 
nor enrolled in school, compared to an -overall 33 . 9"%^^ jqr the 
cen&tfs tract, ^20J]% for the, city,. 12.3% for the county,'' and even ^ ^ 
li2.1% fot the ^overall area-wide Hispanic population. Among 
adults, 25 years or older, the same disparity of fo-rmal educ^tilon^ 
is p^es^nt for the ^nnpr city Puerto Ricans with tiie medi^ year^ 
of sc%iool completep of 7\2' (census tract 0022) which is^far 
below the attainment;, of other grouRs. Another way of .saying -[it 
is that among the in-city Puerto RicHli gj^ou^ 'there is a vej 
^ma]Jb' percentage of high schci>ol' gjraduates (15%0 compared- to 
others; ,at. the same time the overall county , Hispanic pa^'oplbrtion 
:,of* high . sch'ool ^g:|p:aduates, ^ 53. 7%, is very clqs.e^ tc> overallr 

population's 5"^. 6%.. r .y \ \ . " . - 

■ " ■ . • • " ■ i ' ^ ' ' 

Part of this educatiohal attainment discrepancy might.be 

-related to the high mobility of the* Puert(5^ican family. This 

geographic instability is illustrated by the fact that: only 22.8% 

of the, Hispanic population in tract 0022 were in the same house 

just five years before. The overall tract figure w^s 45..7% J|^. 

and ^even the county-wide Hispanic figure, 31. 9%^ was much higher. 

This low educational* attainment and geographic instability 
of the inner-city Hispanic family as reflected in the labc 
market an(|^, economic characteristics data' shown in Table 4 . , 
For males, aged 16 or over, no datk is available for the inner- 
city Hisp'^iriic; however, the ciW rates of uhemplpyment; and not 
in the labor force are higher thanj \the rest of 1;he couh£y so the 
city HisparitL'cs would no doubt be ik' the higher ;Q.4.ty categories . 
Hispanics weije empjloy.od in . lower level . jobs to a greater extent 
than workers ^countywide or even city wide; over 1/3 of the tract 
0022 Hf^pjinicj males vcre laborers or service workers compared 
to 1/4 of all- city males and 15% of all, county malc*s or even 18%' 
of countywide Hispa^iics. Similar-ly, inner-city Hifepanics were ^ 
more likely to be employed as operatives than any other group 
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^ ' : ; Educational and Social Gh^racterlstlcs of Population ^ 1970 



Characteristic 



% 16-il(r. oId§, not 
ES.- grpuates and not 
■. '.enrolM in school • . 



\ 1 



Median school yrs. 
^'.persdfis 25 yrs & Olderr. 

I'High School graduates*, . 
. persons 25jrs/s Older 

i^.of those over 5 yrs. 
;Vith same house as in 1965 



0 



County ' Hispanic Wilm. Tract Black 



12^ 



12.2 



57. '6. 



,55.1. 
: Y 



Total 
County 



39.4 . 

ii 

■ ^ 

12,1. 

A 

53.7 

31! 9- 

I 



10.9 



39. T 



0022 I 0022 



22). 1 



20,7 33,9^ .22,4 



9.3 10. Q' 



26.1 



■56.9 45.) .4-0;2 



Source: U.S. Census of Population,. 1970 



r. 



I, '! 
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i ' . . , TABLE^l-4 

:.ablr Force andl^onon^^ 



Characteristic 



(for malefi, 16 or over) 
% of labo/ force uneinplo]|ed 

% Unemployed or not in ; 
labor force ^ 



% employed as laborers, 
farm or service workers 



^.employed as operativeB' ' 
(including transport eqljip.) 

jL969 median family, ^ 
income $'• ' » * • .,. 



% families below 
pot^i;ty'; 



I- housing units Owner 
occupied . 

% housing lacking some 

of 'all plumbing facilities ^ 

Persons per room ' 
median all occupied urtits 



County . . Hispanic 'Wllm. ' Tract 



3.1 



'4.9 



14.7 



12.8 



6.6 



'71.2 



County^ 



3.1 



2.1 



16.9 



18.0 



20.5 



V. 



()022 



'.9'.8 9.i 



24$ 3 



I" 



16. a\ 



38.5 
'1.9 




13.1 



16^0. . 22;. 3 



'47.7 



'2.9 



3.1 



Hispanic 
0022 



34.6 



38.7 . . 



A,257 8,9;L4' ' 6,103 5>115 ^, 5,897^ 



36.8 



•'v / 
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Source;/:^U.S. Cg ^Hj of Populatio] !/ l^to. 



of nia^a^s. \ The'tract 0022^Puerto Rican men' had a 73% chance of 

working a s^^^ah operati^, laborer, or service worker. 

. ^ ' ' • • , . _ ■ » .• - ' - . 

, The higher unemployment rate ahd .lower « level* jobfe held by 
the^ inner city Hispanic "was reflected in iciWer median income . ^ 
and a^'greater chance of the family being in pc^verty. "Although 
the- tijact 5o22 Hispanic family income"* was higher than t^e tract- 
wide figure ($5^ 897 ^mpalped to- $5 , 115) it was lower th^n the . \' " 
city-wide average^ and much lower than the gountywide. average / 
$9/257. Dvie 'partly to these relatively modest earnings but coupied 
with large families and* higher unemployment rates^ over 1/3 
6f the tract 0022 Hispanic families. were in poverty compared 
tp 22% for the, entire tract and only 16% city-^wi'd^. 



The Sample 



, The sample consist-s ^of 97^young males, with the following . 
characteristics: . , 



Race 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Total 



Number in Sample 

63 
' 15-', 
■ ' 19 y .. 



Per Cent of Total' in Sample 



AIR 



97 



Their school affiliation is as follows: 



Race 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 



I'efcentage pf Those In: 



.9 

15". 5 
19.6 

100^0 



Number 'In : 



Bayard - 
61.8 
13.2 
25. 0 ■ 



^St. Paul ' s 



J 



76.2 
'23. 8 
.-0- 



Bayarcg 
'^57 

^io 

19 



St. Paul ' s 
16 



-0- 



r 



Total 



76 



- 100.0 . 100.0 

Th^ Hispanics consist of all those stildents who atteddQ 
the' schools who could bo^ found currently , ^: The white and bl'^ck 
stu.dents repr6^fe'ent less than of the number who were enro/llGd 
in the schools during the study period; they were chosen at 



21 



random from the school records. 
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The age (jFall 1977)"^ distribution, of the respondees is^as . 

. ' / Percentage in Age . group 

Age ,, ; ♦ Hispanj^cs* ^ • Black and' White All Rages 

17-20* . 34. 'Si 8.8 ,V 2^.0 



,21-25'. . 55.2/* ' _ ,8^.4 65.2 

26^:^8 10.^3 ' ^ 8.' 8' ■ 9.8 



Total iOO.O 100.0 -100.0 



8. 


8 




4 


8. 


'8' 


100. 


0 


22' 





Median Age, ^- , 21 ^ ^ 22 21 * 

, The -Hispanic age distribution is somewhat wider 
than the other groups and the tnedian Hispanic young man is ^ ^ 
slightly yQung^r./ Only 3 Hi^anics are 18 compa-red to 1 black ^ 
and only 3^Hispariics are over 26 cpmpared' to 1 for the other 

races'. ■ r ■■ ■ :'■ : ' ^- : / - , . - 

^ . , ' ' ^ ' .i' 

T?hese young men were interviewed by staff of the Latin 
American Community Ceritep~^trfained for this purpose. The survey 
instrument is reproduced in the appendix. ^ - 

■ .J ■ y . 

Outline oS Stud y . - ' v a 

. ■ . ■ ■ ■ • " ' •■ ' 

Based on the data coriected f roiri the sample-, a labor market 
success model for young "ghetto" « males is developed utilizing 
a multiple regression format. ^The model attempts to ddentify - 
those f actqrg/whic.l^are key.^: to success, for Hispanics , using 
blacks and whitQ^ as control groups. ' , : _ . ' ^ ^ 

The following qhapter presents ah in depth look at the 
young worker in terms of his background,, school .experience, ^^^^ ^^.X^^^ 
personal characteristics, and labor market behavior and 014tcorr.es, 
This examination is followed by a close look at the unemployed^ ' 
worker with a comparison df his background and characteristics 
with his more successful counterpart. A similar look is also ^ 
taken "at the job trainee and this cou;sequences of job training./^ 
The effects of job discrimination are explored as well. T 

■ ■ ' ■ f t ■ • --^ . ■ 



Based on" this analysis, a review of young male f^^^ 
latox market experience will be -used as a basis/foj&» comments ^ 
on present ^^ublic poliQy measures and for suggested directions 



of, resear^h^ 



n 
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CSiapt^^^ A Model of Hispanic Labor Market Success ., 

Our survey provides data on a . sarrple. of young fnales in 'the 18 to - 
.28vye^ age group. All of the respondefes attended '-one -of tawo jiinior . • \ 
high schools and v^e brought up in the same neighbor hciod. Thje survey sheds . 
•-• some light on their post school labor market experience. With > that data 
this chapter attfeirpts , to develop a model of labcr market ^ccess with-^ ^ 

* . ' ' - * ' . * e . ^ * \ ^ ' ' ^ 

^: sjiecial enpha^s on ^the" young njaie Hispanic. ? . ■ \ V- • , 

■'•■ •j, *■ - * • <• ' ■ ,** 

A growinig number of studies point to liie iirportant rol,e that human ■ ■ 

^.capital plays in affecting productivity and 'earnings^. In this 'chapter 
wg shall develop measures of labor market success/and then develop an 
isxplanatory nbdel using these measures as dependent variables; Then ■ ' * 

we shall Examine some of the duplications of the model. 

■ , " ■ » . '•• . - ^ ■ ■ ■ f 

Measures bf Labor =>Market Success ' ^ - ' . ; . r • 

' ■"■■••.,'>•' .' - . . y - - .. ■ , . 

Theireo, can be /several ways: pf 7 measuring success in 'the ..l^tf^or market. • - . . • 
. The most ccnnon' method ia to focus orr-l^^bor earnings. This is probably ' > - 
the single be^ measure of succ^g^^ince"^ a young man 's , stetus - and living^ * . 
style are .d^texitiined largely by liis eaming^^.' , |^eov^, 'im low ificome - ^ ^ ' ' 

- ^neigfibQrhoodS/ one's Income "can be tranffelated^ into a tangibly s^d conspieupys ' * . 

measure of success — i.e. , it allows possession of a car,-jriiipe ^cjlothes^cand / 
' other physical possessions. >. , - ' -^'-•^'r''' * ^ ^ 4 

" . ■ . ■ / . ' iil ■ > ■ : " . * - . ■ ... 



1 ■ .\ o' . . .: . . ■. ' ■ ' 

. ^Becker, G.S,. Human Capital . New York:- Columbia University' Pre'Ss, ^ • 

"1975 '■(second edition) .* . - ' V - 

Hansen, l-J.lu. , }^^±sbr6^, fe.A. , and Scahlon,.'W. J./ "Schooling and 

Earnings -of Ipw Achievers, Am^^ycan Economic Review , June 1970',, "pp.' 40^, 

' ,,*Jliste^, -F.T.' (edf) Education, IncaTV3,' and Human^ Behavigor .. ' 

York : ^fcGra\^^-Hill ,' 1-975 . 

Kiker, B.F. ('ed.) ■ Investment in Human Capital . Columbia: Uriiyersity 

'of Sou€h Carolina Press, 1971. ^ /• 

' ^ .vKohen, A.I.V Grasso,, J.T., Myei:s, S.C^and Shi^eld^,- PIM'.: A ^ :\ ^ 

LongitiJdinal, Study of tj^e Educational and Labor Market gxix^f'iene^" of Young^ 

Itoi . R + D. Mbnograplj ] 6 . > ^Wa^^hingtqn: U . S . DDicxartment of Latgorf 1977., 

; Wcystra, R.A.; (Gd''.4: Education and the Econanic:^ o^ Human Capita 

New' York: The >Free Press, ^1971. , . . , / * \^ • , 
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However/ labor econanalsts recognize that a single gage wage measure 

■ 2 

can offer too narrow a view of success. Certainly. not all returns to ' 
capital are work related. Furthermore, non-monetary aspects of the job 
aiid the type of work performed are ignored. \Young pecple, moreover, may 
\ake a longer view of the investment- job process and opt for lower earnings 
iTOWivaiile more investmefit in human capital is undertaken in the hopes of 
higher future, earnings. 

' To consider cseme other aspects of the job, we have developed a 
biroader labor market success irdex (IMSI) . This index includes earnings, , 
type of job, and degree of . job stability. In this way, an attenpt is made 
to deal with the Issue of seme non-monetary aspects * of the job and the 
stability of the job.'^ ^ 

rriie Models . 

V ; ... . " f ' , • • 

. .Consequently two different dependent, variables will be used: . Highest 
wageHW) and Labor Market Success Index (LMSI)". The former uses hourly 
wages and' the latter an adjusted weekly dollar amount of earnings. 

To explain these ^measiores of success, a group of independent variables 
will be used. These explanatory variables incliide: ^ucation, training, 
. job experience, personal characteristics, environmental factors^ and 
ifetitude. 

itfie Explanatory Variables ^ ^ 

% . : 

The independei^ or explanatory variables can be divided into two broad 
categories. There are ±hbse variables which attenpt to 'measure' the investment 
in 'human captial and there are those that relate to the individml and his ^ 
behavior- influencing forces-. (See Table 1) 



See Kohn, 'A.I., et, al. , cit . p. 60. - 

3 ■ ■ ^ 

, The procedure is as follows: Take tliqi highest weekly earnings of jthe 
TOrkef. Take the type of job (where, professibnal technical^l; skillcxJ=2; 
sejni-skillod=3; unskillcxa^4) . Multiply t:^pe of job by 10 and subtract this 
product frcm earnings. Then coiipute the average length of job tenure; tcike 
its reciprocal cind multiply it by 100. Subtract this product fran earnings 
adjusted by type of job. 
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TABIiE 2-1 

c r 

Variables J j^L Succes s jtodels 



Indepeix3ent Variables 
Education 

" $=ye9ra^ of sch 
SEM::ype of s^58l program'' 
GPAFgrade poixit average 

; Brs=behayior toward school^ 

TralTiing ^ 



CMI>=nDnths of civilian and military training 



Dependent Variables 

W (Highest Wage) li/sj (Success Index) 



/ 



+ 
? 



? 



Job Experience 



T=nonths of ^tenure on present job , 

WE=general experience in months worked since school 

^ 8 ' -^"^ - 

SW=working during school years 



Personal Characteristics 

SES=socio-econcinic status 
ES=English skill . , . 
FS=family status-number of children 
R=race^^ • 

Environment 



+ 
+ 




+ 



+ . 



NR=number of residences t^ince 8th grade 
PR=years lived in Pueorto Rico 



9 



Attitude 



^t!A=career aspirations during school 

m 12 

^M\^attitude tov/ard' work 



erJc 



11 



16 

23 



y : , TABLE 2-1 (con t.) 

^ » Atrect relationship postulated : ^ ; 

r » Inverse relationsMp postul^ ' 
? = uncertain relationship 



academxc = l cxDirmercial = 2 vocational = 3 
in last , year of school; A = 1 B = 2 C = 3 ^ Below C = 4 
abs^t and( late of tejri = 2 , * either ab9ent or late often = 3 



not absent or late often = 4 

* military training bey^ 
^ yes = 1 no = 2 
: This i^ an index conputed as^ follows: 

■ ' ffl- '• • ' " V ■ ' " . ' ^ ■ • 

^ - vl- highest grad^ f atherv ccnpleted ^ . " Where 0 =*0-3 years 

. ' " * ^ 1= 4-6 year6 - 

highest grade mother oixtpleted^ ^ 2= 7 years ; 

- - ' ^ 8 = sane college / 

. r - ^ college graduate 

^ father's work stability 1^ out or work most of the tin^ 

2 = sotetimes 

3 = rarely,^ if ever, out of work ^ 

Su btract ' , 

. . . « 

father's occupation 1 = professional or 'technical ' 

.. . ' 2 = skilled - ^ - 

' " . ^ 3 = sani-skilled ^ * ^ 

/ . \ . • 4 = unskilled « 

;. parent' s. marital i^tatus 1 = married living together 

■ 2 = separated 

. ' ' : 3 = divorced ^> 

' . . . 4 = one or both missing 

reading materials gotten at heme 3 = get magazines , newspaper and 

' , : ' , / . ■ ^ have library ccird 

^ ^ . 4 = didn't get one of the eibove 

^ . , , V , " .5 = didn't get two of the above 

' : . ^ ' . * ' / ^ === got none of the above 

I - ' white 1 black - 2 Hisi>anic = 3 . 

. professional or .technical -1 - skilled ^2 semi-skilled = 3 unskilled 

^2 f^-^vorablo toward \^rk = 1 vm'favorabic =^ 
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The hunan capital variables include education, t|||ppngf and job V- 
ejqperience. Included in educational factors are years of schooling r type 
of .school program, grade point ayefage in the l^st year of school, and 
behavior toward school. It can be hypothesized that years in school should' * 
be directly related to leji^el of labor market success. The relationship to 
' sucx:ess of the type of school program is uncertain, however, belt>w the 
^ college level. , ^ 

• The quality of the iny^stnent is as inportant as the number of years 
. spent 'in school. To account for this aspect of education the grade point 
. average in the last year of school is utilized. We v?ouid expect to find 
* that the higher it is,- the more likelihood of success. However, given 
, the way our questionnaire results are coded on this question, an inverse 
' relationship slpuld be demonstrated. ?^ 

Another qualitative element in the human capital investment is ^ the 
student's att-itude toward school reflected in behavior; Althoiigh this 
attitudinal .factor probably is related to years of school longe^^y and - 
grades, it might be significant in its own right. Meas\iing attitu<3^ by 
extent' of absenteeism and tardiness, we can postulate that there shbuld be 
a direct relationship between positive behavior and job successj^ 

Another irportant . type of human investment is job training and this 
study -uses the months of training -beyond formal schooling. Th^ training . 
includes both civilian and military with the latter including only training 
beyond., basic, one would hypothesize a direct relationship between training 
and job success. 

Job experience represents another dimension to the investment process, ' 
Working' often provides the of^portunity for training, both general and 
specific. In addition, conditioning to the discipline and rhythm of ,work 
.is provided; This study uses several types of job experience: months on 
present job, months worked since leaving school, and v*iether,the student 
worked during his school years. / ^ 

Tenure on the present job should be positively related to success 
since some pirogressibn in pay and training often acconpanies the staying ^ 
on a particular job. More generally, the length of the total work experience 
should §id the worker in his job market pursuits as should the experience 
of vvorking during school; however, owing to the way the answer to ^e 
ischool work question was coded, the results suggest a negative relation^i^p 
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to success. ' . * • ^ 

In addition, to the investirent in hiroan capital, several other' factors 
. ■ t- . • ■ ' * . 

would seem to afif^ct the* degree of success'. These factors involve the 7 

qualities of the wo$-ker hiinself . Th^ include soms p^sonal characteristics, 

environmental j^Ctors, and attitude toward the job fnarket. 

'Personal characteristics include the socio-economic status of the 
yoi^g man, the degree of skill in using English, the number of ;.children, ; 
^ana race.. The usual assertion about ^socio-ecohcmic status jLs tliat the 
higher the status, the more likely job market success will be obtained; 
that is the hypothesis .here. Our status ^yariable attributes positive 
influence^ to the education level of the^J)ai^ntsV the father's occupation, 
the stability of the parent ' s mariatal sti^s^ and thQ degree to ^-yAiich the 
parents use reading materials at hone. Owing to the way the index is conputed 
its mean value is negative in this study; thereof ore an inverse relationship 
between it and success would be predicted. • 

Another .characterrstic important for job success is the ability to . 
cortinunicate" in English. This skill is especially relevant v^en surveying 
■Hispanic labor market success. The study used a conbination of measures of 

understanding and speaking ability; the interviewee rated his own skill 

13 ' ' ■ L. 

and the interviewer also rated it. Since the coding scheme worked such 

that th§ higher the. score the lower Ll)^ skill rating, there should be an 

inverse relationship between the skill rating and success. 

' ' ■" • ' ■ • ^ •■ ' ' 

'•^ Another revealing personal variable is a yOung^ man ' s family ' status as < 

measured by the number of children. It is argued that the more settled he is 

in terms of marriage and children, the more likely he is to be more serious 

minded and aggressive in, the job markei^'. Consequently we have, postulated 

\a direct relationship between .the number of children anB success. Of course, 

this relationship may mask Snbther related v^iable — age — so that factor ' x 

probably is incorporated in- the family status variable. ^ - ^ 

' It" further is assert(^ that race will matter in terms of job success ^ . 
since there 'rnay be a degree » of job discrimination or 'differential job ' ' 
performance. iJsing race^ as a dunmy variable with Hispahics as higher ^ 
^nuitters, we would* prodict^^on invars^ relationship with job success. 



1 o , . 

The SGi3arato ratings were coctod-^-s-follo^vs and then 
l^excellcnt 2^good 3=fair A~-poor 




A young man envirpnnient;al situation vAiile growing up likely can 

itffect his subsequent job career; therefore this* study. examines a cxDup.le 

of eriyironmental variables: nunter of residences since the 8th grade ; ^ 

aha t^ie number 6f years lived|; in Puerto Rico, The more caimonly used 

eaplanat^l/ ewironmental variables such as type of neighborhood/ economic 'status 

school, etc. have been contac^Ued for in^ the choice of the saxrple 

ilnitially. 51ie number of residences reflect the^degree of neighborhood 

stability whereas the years lived in Puerto RiexD can point to sane , * 

potential adjustment problenris in custon and culture. We wDuld assume ' ^ * 

that the nunober of residences would be inversely ifel^ted to success 

but the Puerto Rican relationship is unclear in eiffiect since adjustment 

problems could be offset by a greater degrefe of econonic aggressiveness 

of families with, long Puerto lUcan tenure; moreover if a family had a 

stable situation during a' young man's very early years in Puepzo Rico 

the child may Be more successful than one whose fanily was here but 7. 

moved f requently and even shutttled back to Puerto. Rico of teik during 

- . < . \ ^ ■ 

the formative years, \ - 

Finally, young m^'s attitude can affect his labor market 
experience. Tliis study uses the studeijt's job, career aspirations and 
present attitiade toward work as attitudinal elements. Im.the former case a 
dunniy variable is used f orv career goal during school and in*^ the latter 
^ case the durtiriy variable relates to the answer to the questioi^ "If* 
by sane chance you were to get enough money to live comfortably without ^ 
working/ do you think you would work anyway?" Given the way thj^ coding 
is accanplished f^r both eld!ment;S, we would suspect an inverse relationship 
with job success, 

^ • , ■ . ^ ■ 4 • ■ ■ 

Table 2 gives the mean values bud standard deviations forlill these 

variables. Only the socio-econcmic status variable's uvean valjfe is 

negative. The mean highest wage for all partici.pants is $4,50 per hour \ 

and the mean value of 'the ^12^1 is $132.82 (per week) , 

The Regression Results ^ - . f 

- Table 3 shows tha^results "of the 'multiple regression W model and 
Table 4 gives the results of the LMSI model. 



Table,2-2 - Statistlcj on independent Variables . *. 



independent Variable^ 

. ' '6PA 

ATS • 

■ CMT . 

• we'; . 

' : ' . ; sw 

. . ■ ^ ES ■ 
FS 
. R 

■ ; NR 

PR . .. 

CA : ■ 

• N^ATW ' 



s 



Mean 
. $.29 
1.44 
2.50 
3.46 
2.25 
20.24 
39.,67^ 
L4l' 
-2,00 
'4.27 
,'68. 
2.41 
3.48 
1.79 
2.55 
1.41 



Standard. Deviation 




' . .7 



.75 
1.56 
24.31 
34.33 
.70 
6.46 
1.49 
;.09 
.81 
2.36 
2.24 
1.98 
■ .59 



I 



Dependent. Varia,ble_s 
' . I LMSi; 



For 58 cdses 



132.82 
4.50 



81.38 

1.7'7 




ERIC 
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.i Regression. Results - Model W 

' 4 . \i . 



Indepfendent^riables 

■■■■■■■■ , 

;:vBTS 
CMT • 

SW 

:'"--Es; ^ 

FS ' ' - . ' ,■ 
m 

PR \ . 

CA . 
ATW 
.CONSTANT 

F 

N = 58 

* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the . l*D;ievel 




Regression Coefficient 



Standard Error 




..6331 
4.4217 



ERIC 



3" 
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Regresfljp&n, Results - Model LMSI 



PR 



( 



ATW 



CONSTAIJT ; . -12.1193 

V ■ \ ' •; ' ■ • , ■ L ' : - 4.5965 

n;. .• ■': " ' ■ . 58-: 

* Si^nificarit at the .05 iWel 
,-** -Significant at the .10 level 



Independent Variable , v ' • - Regression Coefficient ■ Standard Error 

r' V . ; ■ ' ; ^ " 20.,4056* • ' 6.9224 . 

'"'sF'." 'V'" v' ■ ," ' ■'.-12/1492. ■ , , 'a3..8193 ' ■ 

m : '^^.^ /. ' ^'i6.-6382 , , .^.:^i2i53^69.;Vv,^ 

;.3XS : , '•; • ; ■ ,'. 3.0484 ' /' . . ii.6218' ^ 

;:--CMT ■ '■'"ff ■ ' ' ■ • ;,6,6998^' 

i ■ * . ;.• / ■ ' ■ - '"*37^5 , .4637' ^ ' 

rWE V, ...... . \ .3779' ■ . • • .3677 . . \ 

,SW ^ \ -8.1935 11.5855 . 

: SES. . ^ • ' . V _1.2930 , \ 1.7603 

|:ES ■■ . ' ' 7.7479 ■ V 6.3498' • ' 

■ FS ■ ' ' 32.9607* 10.9250. 

R ' -33.6937* . : 14,6875' 

l-M' ; - ' ' - .7783 4.5219 ' 



8.4813 ** 5.295,6 



.^A^ ■ ■ ' -6.8441' ■ ',4.7315 



10.0465 ■ 14.4604 



All of the signs of the coefficients are , as eiqpectied ,excet>t for grade ; 
pdlrit average-, skill in; laigl attitude toward work although none 

significant at the v. 05 level; and only, attitude is significant at 
*the .-lO.level in the W itodel. The first' ^tV\fc) variables may be inportant 
oitlylafe t±e extremes of grades and English skill a^J||fevery; few participants 
ifjere at the extremes. : Moreover, for most entry lev^l jobs, these factors 
may make little difference. The question relating to attitude bDward^ 
wrk may not be revealing enough or answered honestly by many to shed 
much reliable light .on work habits and attitude. . , 

in the W model the significant variables (at the .05 level) are ^ 
years of schooling (S) and family status (FS) . At the .10 level work 
e^qperience -(WE) , race (R) , ^career aspirations (CA) , and attitpddf toward 
vork (ATW) are significant. For every year^ eaipleted beyond tjie 7th grade,, 
hourly earnings \>ojid rise' by ,^5^. cent^ and^each additional child would *be 
associated with 55 cents, in higher earnings. Those with a negative 
attitude toward v^rk would ear^^' 57 cents more per hour while, on the » 
average, a l^lack WDuld earn 55 c^ts less per hour than a vdiite and a 
Hispanic "would receive $1.09 per hour less than a v^te young male 
worker. One vdiose occupational goal was to be a professional or 
technical work^Kwould earn 60 cents more than one whose goal was a semi- 
skilled type jH&T The other variables are not significant 'at the .10 
level and would affect earnings relatively little. 

When . §r broader view of labor market success is considered — ^&e 
LSM model — fewer variables are significant at the .10 level but race V^, 
plays a much more prominent role at the .05 level. . Here, a Hispanic 
wrker would have ^ adjusted weekly wage of $67.38 less than his white 
counterpart.. An extra year o^ school would add $20. 40^ and an extra* 
child $32.96 in adjusted weekly earnings. .^At J^ie .10 level of significance 
years spent in i^ierto/Ricd play a^role .but '^g;'pther variables in the W 
cmodel are not significant. / ' ^ / , 

. * ' *Table '5 gives the elasticities of these- significant variables for .both 
^models. . All deterrninants are relatively inelastic but years of schooling 
in both models and race in the I2^1SI model have modest elasticiti'4s/ Thus 
for every 10% increase in ye^u:s^ of school couple ted, wages would rise by 



?abl^-2-5 Elasticities of Significant Variables ' 



Variable 



s: 

WE 

FS 

R 

PR 

tA 

ATW 



I 



Model LMSI 
.966 ' 

. •1.71:' 

-.612 \, 
.114 



f 



^ Model W 

.722 
.125 
.084 
-.292 

•.11.3 
■tl79 . 



ERIC 
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Comparison With the • Koheh' Findings '^^ ... ■ 

Using a large national sample of young .men the Kohen study found 
that labor iTlArket success was strongly influenced by investment in^ 
.human capital and race. The major elements of capital investment, 
.were ischopling, formal trai||jj^ng, onrthe- job tr.aining, and learnig. 
'ry^The bulk of it^s sample w^s composed of whites With: a much si^aller 
number of blacks; it covered gill parts of the country with respondees 
coming from all socio-econojnic groups and diverse neighborhoods . 

" " ' '-' ■ ■. ■ . ■ ■ . ^.-^'^ ' ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' . • 

. Th4-S study differs from Kohen ''s ^ince it focuses on Hispanics and . 

IticludQd • vir^ control for evironment and for^most 

of the* sbciOrreeOYiomic factor? . For our "ghetto" group dominated by 

Puerto RJcahs/ years of schooling loom far morjg^^^i^brtant in idbor- 

market success than for Kohen* s group below college ; level and . t 

found family status to be more important as well. 'We found. mor^'^-V^ 

significant differences between white, black, and Hispanic succe4£ 

'•I levelsr when other factors . .are controlled for. Only in our' narrc 

;W;model did we find general .wpr^ and career plannitl'g t1 

•be. significant. As compared * to' Kohen ;!s:/.findin ■ w^ "c^iseovered 

raining andT most work experience tOvhaive- relati^;^eiy little ef f ect^^^&:^^ 

on success.. . - ■ - ^ 

Conclusiorvs * : , . ^ .^ rv • • > 

— " ' ■■ . ■ ' ■ . ■ . ' . 7i- ' 

,k multiple regression analyses using wage levels and labor mai^^et. 
success index as dependent variables are developed and explain ,64%;.of 
vagje and success variations. The signif icanft determinants of sucdess . ; 
are years^f -schoqiing, family status,* and race . . Additip.^^ years 
of school and number's . of children ■ ^re associated^ with higher earn^.ngs. 
Additionally, at .a -lower level of significance g'eneral work .experience, 
years spent in Puerto ^ Ricov and higher career aspiration' are' pos^i^tively 
related to labor market success. ' - 

other , elements of human capital investment . including trairling,^ 
tenure^ on present job^ c3,Ud'-work experiGnce in school are hot significant. 
Neither are grade poiiy: average nor school behavior rsignificant . 
English skills seem to hc^ve. little effect' on success^ " 




erJc 



14 ' ' ■ ^ ■ , .. ■ ■ I 

See Kohqn, .A. I . ,^ Gt_._ ^ 3. . , pj^ . ci pp. 6 0- 3 5 



' Using a broad measure of success v*iich includes job stability knd - - 
tOT® of 'jc^' as well as wa^es, Hispanic young men* do ^-elatively poorly 
li^the labor taarket exinpared to their v*)ite and blac^/ G).assnmtes*. frcm 
the same neighborhocd. Additional years of schoolirj^^t^i^^vihg more 



family responsibilities adds significantly "to their i::haifces* of job * 
sucjbess.' Most other factors relating to the school,^ family background, ' 

and training seeia unirtportant as their effecJt on latjof marjcet success • . 

- . . ■ . * • ' ' ^ ■ % 



r 
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.Chapter 3: Tlfe His^^ic Worker^ - A Background Profile 

... The results pf trie Ipterview process allows us to take an in depth look 
at the young Hispaoiic male in terms of .those factors affecting his labor market 
activities and success. We shall examine his locational stability and mobility, ^ 
his family feckground, the human capital investment in him, his career aspirations/ 
and scme^c^eelectecf personal characteristics. Since our 'survey also collected data' , 

• on two control groups of sinruLlar ages and general neighborhood and educational . 

'background., scto2 ccirparisons with Hispanics are possible. 

' ^.When referring to Hispanics, as mentioned above, in this study, we are refer- 
ring almost '-exclusiyely to Puerto Ricans*; Consequently to the extent that otiier 
.Hispanic gr&ps differ in their labor market activities and success, sane of the 
aspects of this profile, may not apply to the more general population of young 
Hispanic "males. ^ ^ . • 



Locational Instability 

One -group of. factors potentially affecting the labor market behavior and 
success of vorkers is their locational environment. Answers to such questions as 
to whether young imn move frequently, length of time in the area, . and the frequency 
of nei^hborhtxxJ and residence change can furnish soiie insight into the possible 
knowledge^ of the job market, labor market ties, and the effect on personal behavior . 
and ^outlook. Tables 1, 2, and 3 provide scxtte answers to these questigns. 

Table 1 shows the relative newness of arrival of many Puerto Ricans; 40% have 
lived in the Wilmingtbn area for 10 years or less.^ By ccitparison all the jvhites 
lived there in excess of 10 years and only about 15% of the blacks < are relative 
newconers. Associated with newness" to the area can also be the number of years 
Lived at the present addresj as shown in Table 2. 

• • Almpst 1/3 of the Hispanics have lived at their present address less than 2 years 
and 70% have lived there fewer than 6 years. Overall, in this "depressed area" 
of the city there is a lot of moving among housing units; ^the majority of families 
sampled lived at their present address for less than 5 year^. Wliite families tend 
to be less mobile than blacks but both are less mobile than Hispanic families. 

Another way of looking at locational instability is to examine the nuinber of 
residents lived in since tlie 8th grade as shavn in Table 3. Again Ve see that 
Hispemics moved a great deal, witli the median stay per residence about 4 years. 

20 
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Years lived in Wilirdngton Area By Race 

Years " 
.1 - 5. 

: . 6 - 10 

.-• ^ 11 - 15 
16 or nore 



Percent Within Race 



T Ota 1 



TABLE 3-2 



Years Lived At Present Mdress,Bv Race 

V 

Years 

p or less 

3-5 

6-10 
11-15, 
16 or more . 



'Tot a 1 



Tt • J 

Hispanic 


White 


; Black 


8.1 


mm 


5.3 


32.3 




10.5 


22.6 


13.3 


' . 5.3 




85.7 ' 


78.9 


loo.o 


/loo.o 


100.0 










Perceht within Race 


nispaniC; 


White 


BlacH 


32.3 


.20i0 


15.8 


38.7 


20.0 


31.6 


. 16.1 


13.3 


21.1 


U.3 


13.3 


21.1 




33.4 


10.4 


loo.o 


100.0 


100. b 



/ TABLE3-- 3 

Number of Different Residences Since 8th Grad e/^Lgacg 



ERIC 



Percent w ithin Race 



Number of Residences 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


1 


18.3 


, 46.7 


31.6 


• ' 2 ■ 


'18.3 


, 13.3 


10.5 


3-5 


3L7 


40.0 


52.6 


6 or rnore 


_3l^ 


-0- 


5.3 


• Total 


loo.o 


100.0 


: 100.0 



By cxjntrast 46% of the vrtilte f^l^®^ ^ only one residence and none had 
nore than 5; blacks shift more with a median nvtmber of residences in the 3, 
to 5 range. , 

j^ng the Puerto Ricans one major reason for this instability either : 
terms of the short span of stay in the area or at the present address is the!^ 
Puerto Rico - mainland' "connection". 59.7% of the Puerto 'Rican young men lived . 
in Puerto Rico and among those that lived there the median period of stay was 
6 to 10 years. - ' 

Family background ' ^ ^ 

This instability of locational mobility can be reinforced or partially 
offset by family background factors. , Tlie stability of .the family structure, the 
level of education of the parents, the occupation of the father, the regularity 
of Qtployment ofl the br(^dwinner, and the family si^ie can affect the attitudes, 
skills, and the^Dehavior toward .work e>±abited by the young male. 

. One measure of the family' s structural stability is the marital relationship 
of the parents, in the Hispanic case, ap^ximately 2/3 's of the young males" 
families had parent^' married and living together- The white family had 87% of 
their parents together while only 63% of black respondents had a corplete family. 

tfl^ presence of the father also, had Wi influence in" terms of his labor market 
, experience influencing the son. Table 4 ^hows that the Hispanic father tended to 
,be in the relatively lower skilled occupations with 60.% in sani- or unskilled 
jobs. White and black fathers both had more skilled jobs (although the large 
number df non-respondent blacks cast scanne doiobt on that data) . Within the pro- 
fessional - technical category, the .white father was by far the most likely to 
be found. f 

*ln additional to vs^t the father did in the labor market, his continuity 
of enployment might influence the son as well. Table 5 gives a picture of this 
.worl experience. About 2/3 's of the Puerto -Rican fathers w^e rarely out of 
work but 16% were either occasionally or ^frequently put of work. Table 6 reJ-ates 
to the age of the father vAiich might inpact on continuity as well. The Hispanic 
•father is relatively old, with 17% over 61 years and only 25% under 50. Black 

fathers, by contrast, were much yoiinger with ^42% under 50 and none over dl. 

f 

Much of this male parental background is tied to the level of formal educa- 
tion of the father. Table 7 gives this data. The typical Puerto Rican ^father 
had little foniul education, witli 58% with 3 years of school or^less 14.5% were 
liigh school graduates. ^Vhite fathers clustered in' the 9-11 year range of school-^ 



Occupation of the Father, By Race of Son 



r 



Perc gitage of; 



Father's Occupational Group 


Hispanic 


White ' 


Blade 


Professional-Technical . 


32 


26.7 


5.3 


• Skilled 


14.5 


26.7 


15.8 


Semi-skilled 


37,1* ^ 


26.7 


10.5 


Laborer or Service 


22.6 


6.6 


15.8 


INO laUicu. uj. uniCQOwn 








• , T 0 t a 1 

- ■ ■ \ 


100.0 


100.0 


loo.o 
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fentinuity of Father's Work Experience - • 




Percentage of: 




felRace of Son 








Continuity of Father's Work Exper;Lence 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Out of work a' great deal of turvs 


6.5 


6.7 




\ . Out of work occasionally 


9.7 


20.0 


5.3" 


Rarely out of work 


66.1 


60.0 


57.9 


No~answer or other (or no father present) 


17.7 


13.3 


J6..8 


Total . ' 


100.0 


100.0 , 


loo.o 



TABLE "3-6 



jge nf Father. By Race of jnn 

. . Age of Father ( years ) 
41-50 
51-60 
61 M over 
Not givferr*^ 



ERIC 



Total 



Hispanic 

25.8 

38.7 

17.7 

17.8 _ 
100.0 
4S 



Percentage of: > 

1 \ — — . 

White ' 

26.7 
, 46.7 
13.3 
J3.3 
■ 100.0 



^ ?lack 
'"42.1^ 
21-.1 
- 0 - 

je.'a 
100.0 " 



. I'ABLE 3-7 



Education .of Father , By Race of son 



Year^ of School Coipleted by father 
■ 0 - 3 
, 4-8 
9r 11 
•12 and over 



Total 



TABLE 3-8 



Pfl'i^^ti'on of Motion P^f^ Son 
'. Years of school canpleted by nother 
■ Skilled 

Semi-skilled • 

Service 

Did not vbrk. or don't know 

• T 0 ta 1 



TABLE 3-9 



, Mother's Occupational' Group , 
' Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Service 

. ; Did not work or dpiRij: know 



ERIC 



Total 



4"'7 



Percentage of : • 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


58.1 


33.3 


42.1 


20.9' 


■ -0- " 


21.1 


, 6.5 


46.7 


15.8 


14.5 


20.0 


21.0 


100.0 ' 


100.0^ 


100.0 


Hispanic - 


Percentage ofi 




VVILILC 




1.6 


6.7 


5,3 


30.6 


46.7 


. 36.8 


19.4 


20.0 


26.3 




26.6 


31.6 


TOO-0 


JOO.O 

« 


loCT' 










■ Percentage of i 


• 


Hispanic 


White . ■ 


f Black 


1.6 


6.7 ' 


• 5.3 ■ 


30.6 


t 


46.7 


36,8 


19.4 


/ * 

20.0 


26.3 


,48.4 _ , 


26.6 


, Ji:6_ 


100.0 




100.0 


T 


^00.0 
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irtg but only 20% were high school graduates • The black father was between ' 
the. other groups with 42% having had 3 years or less 9f education "^and with 
21% high school graduates. Of cours^, as table 7 shows, eduSational attainntint 
was relatively low in this poverty environment among all fathers regardless of j 
race. •. - • ' " - . _ . ' i • 

Another facet of the parentail inf l«»?ice. is the work and educational charac- 
teristics of the mother. Tables 8, 9 and 10 demonstrate a selection of these ' 
factors. Hispanic mothers tended to have less formal education than whites 
or blacks with 40% of them with fewer than 3 years of school and only 11% ^gh 
school graduates. In cai^>arison with Table 7 it is interesting to note that 
nothers tend to have substantially more education than fathers ^regardless of 
race; this is in contrast to the educational pattern in the general U.S. society 
v^ierein husbands tend to ,have more formal education than their wives. 

• Tables 9 and 10 shows t^t me Puerto Rican Mother was far Iqss^iikely to ^ 
he eitployed outside the heme thaijr either white or black wcmen. Among working 
mothers, the Plo^to Ricans tendeoKio have less skilled jobs. Black mothers 
tended to work the tost regulary while v^iite wcmen were more likely to work only 
seme, fo the time. 

Another strbfig^ family influence on a youngster growing us is f ariiily size . 
Table 11 gives the extraordinarly large Puerto Rican and black fanulies. Even^ 
the vfcLte family is lar'ge considering that the 1970 U.S. Census shows for the 
Wilmington SMSA a median houshold of 3.26 people - iir^jlying only slightly more 
than one child present. 

HiJian Capital ^ Investment ^ . ■ ^ ' ' . ^^^^ 

Given the influence of family background and family mobility/ the v'oung , • 
worker himself can influence his a>?n labor market success by the onvestmsnt^in 
himself that he or his parents make. This investment can take the f onn of edu-. 
cation and tra'ining to develop and hone those skills which bear on his ability 
to perform in a job. 

During the school years the young man can be influenced by the extent to 
which reading material is present in the home and is used. It can be asserted 
that if the family gets printed material it will be used and that the cliildren 
will be encouraged to use it. Teible 12 shows the availability of soma canTOn 
types of reading material. Newspapers are the most likely to be used cind library' 
books the least likely. ' " 



Wark E}g?erlence of MPther, By Race 



Wbrk ExDerience 




Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Vforked recjularv 




33.9 


26.7 


57.9 


Worked on-and-off 




14 i; 


OO 0 




worK€su very iittie 




4 fi 

T tO 




>0- 


bid not work 

4 




46.8 ■ 


20.0 


31.6 


No answer 






/i3.3 V 


-0- 


J ■ 


Total 


100.0 


/iLOO.O 


100.0 



TABLE 3-ir 



Femly Size, By Race 
, ^ Nuniber of Brothers .& Sisters 
. 0 - 1 / 

^ ' \' • 2-4 ■ , . 

5 or nore 



Total 



TABLE 3-12 



Selected Measures of Human Capital Investment 
ii Family ^^ile (Rowing Up _By :B ace-^ ^ 

Families. Gettii^j|3i; Having: 

Newspaiier ^. 



Magazine 
Litirary Card 





Percentaae of: 




Hispanic 


VJhite 


Black 


6.4 ' 


• ' 33'.3 


26.3 


^2.6 


'■■' 46.6 


26.3 


71.0 


s^^, 20.1 


^8.4 


100.0 


100.0 

J 


100.0 

•> 




\ 

i 

Percentage of: 


i 

si 


Hispanic 


^ White 


Black 


32.3 


86.7 


73.7 ' 


22.6 


53.3 


36.8 


6.5 ^ 


20.0 


5.3 



^Qn all counts, the Hispanic family provided relatively little back- 
ground for its young sons with only 1/3 of the families getting newspapers 
■'and less than 1/4 receiving magazines. ^ Black families actively used news- 
papers but few had more sophisticated reading material available. 

The major investnnent made for all was in formal education as given in 
Table 13. ' The fespanic male tended to drop out of school sooner than, his 
^ white and black counterparts; only 41% graduated from high school. Howevea, 
among those graduating high school a high percentage went on to atterrpt 
higher education. (However, very ^few went on to corplete college.) • 

The "quality" of that educational experience may be as iitportant as 
th^ tiine actually spent in school. Tables 14 and 15 indicate seme n^sures 
of "quality". Table 14 is based upon the respondent's recollection of his 
grade average in his last year of high school C or junior high where appli- 
cable) • The typical Hispanic was a "C" student; however, there were a sig- 
nificant number of "B" studejits. Black students had a higher standard devi- 
ation of grades with more "A"'s and fewer "C"'s than their Hispanic class- 
mates. The average white tended to outperform either group. 

Table 15 gives the acadonic program thrust of the student. Hispanics^ ' 
tendd^ to follow the white patjtem with almost 60% of them following ail' aca- 
danic program with the balance in corrnercial and vocational programs. On 
the other hand, blacks i^;ere split equally between the two major care^ tracks. 

School also can provide same oq^eriences or information beyond that of 
formal course work which could be useful in^e world of work./ .For e^ampl^. 
Table 16 shows the extent j>f participation in\extracurricular activities or 
sports and the availability of guidance. Abodt 1/4 of the Puerto Rican 
students participated in non-acadanaic affaiW; this rate was half-way between 
the^ higher black student rate and the lower white student one. In terrhd of 
the recollection of a guidance counselor, the Hispanic s.tudent indicated a 
much lower ratfe, 60% corpared to the 80% indicated by blacks. 

What one gets out of school can be affected also by his attitude toward 
it. Table 17 gives sane measures of attitude. Being absent and/or late to 
school often is indicative frequently of some degree of disenchantment witli 
school. On both counts, scsi^e Hispanic youths were "turne^ff',' by school. 
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TABLE 3-13 



Education of Interviewees/ -By Race 



PerceBtage' 



Years of School Coi^leted 
8-11 
12 ' 

More than 12 



Hispanic ' White 



Black 



Total 



TABLE 3-14 



Grade Average in Last Year of School, By Race 
Grade Average 

■ B 

below C 



No answer 



T Ota 1 
TABLE 3-15 




of High School Program, By Race 
Program ^j. 

Acadonic 
. ' ' Cormercial 

Vocational 



ERIC 



No Answer 



5i 

T Ota 1 



58.1 •. 


40.0 . • 


15.8 


24.2 


40.0 , 


,'63.2 


17.7 , 


20.0 ,i 


21.0 ' 


lOO'io^ ■ 


; 100.0 


,100.0, 




, Percentage- 




Hispanic 


White. . 


.Blable. 


4.8 


■ .36.7 


10.5/ 


37.1 


26.7 


21.1 


40.3 


33.3 


36.8 


9.7 • 




26.3 


8.1 


13.3 ' • 


5.3 




iUU.U 

■1 






t 

Percentaae 


- 


Hispanic ■ 


wnite 


BlacK 


54.8 


66.7 


47.4 


17.. 7 


26.7 


47.4 


9.7 

♦ 




, 5.3 


17.8 


6.6 " 




100.0. 


'100.0 


100.0 . 



TABLE 3-16 



Selefcted Measures of School Activities , By Race 



Percentage 



1. 

TAB^E 3-19 



Type of Post^SGhool Civilian Training, By Pace 
Type'bf Trainiiig ' . . 

Professional-Technical 
■ Skilled . 
Semi-skilled 
No TraininoT ' 



Hispanic 
8.1 
16.1 
11.3 



Total 



.64.5 
100.0 



'. Measures ,of School Activities 




Hispanic 


White 

» 


Blade 


•nJigaged in Extra curricular activities or sports 


53.2 


33.3 


73.7 


Had Guidance Counselor 




58.1 . 


66.7 < 


. 78.9 


to ■ ■, , ,■' ■ 


TABLE 3-17 








Attitude Toward School, By Pace ^ 




- .■ 


Percentage . 




. Measure of Attitude " 




Hispanic 


Mte 


Black 


;(bsent f rem School- a lot 




43.5 


,26.7 , 


26.3 


V Late to School often 








91 1 




TABLE 3-18' 








' . * ■ ^• 

Post School Training, By Race V 




. ■ ■ 


Percentage 










White 


Black 


Training in Armed Forces tBeyond Basic Training)- 


15 i6 


'6.7 


26.3 


Civilian Training 




.•■'37.\ ■ 


40.0 


26.3 




Total _ 


52^ 


46.7 


52.6 



Percentage 
White 

13.3 • 

26.7 

13.3 
; 46.7 
100.0 



Black 

art 

10.5 
15.8 
73.7 
100.0 



Over 40% of .Hiispanic.$ were,/^ ^ 1?^ ard alnpst 25% were late often. 
The v^te and black proportions were lower; however), the blacK youths' 
degree' otf. lateness was rnuch higher than tiffeir vsAiite^classmates' level. 

Beyond formal schooling, the- extent to which success is achieved 
in thi labor market may be rfetlated to other formal training,. .Table 18^ ^ 
sho^ the, extent of participation in military and civilian training ■ 
programs.' t>uert6 Rican young man had limited military experience con- 
pared to blacks but had much npre formal civilicui training which was. C 
carparable to the 40% rate of white men. The civilian training of 
Hlspanics was. concentrated in skilled ,and to a -lesser extent, sard" 
skilled job training; only about 20S oj^th? trainees were engaged in . 
professional technical type training, ccmpared to a white rate of over 
30%. Black men^tended to concentrate in the semi-skilled level o^ 
training. ' 

A certain 'degree of training . can be associated with working while \ 
attending school as well. Tables 20, 21 and 22 present seme data on the 
$chool-working. experience. Fewer than 50% of Hispanics held school jobs 
cxxi(pared to 60% of vdiites and '40% of blacks. Of those holding jobs, 
iHi^>anics tended to gravitate more toward lal5orbr or service jobs con- 
pared to those held by non-Hi spanics. Of the jo\)s held, most jobs were - 
for bath the surnnnar qind part-time while attending school in the case of 
both His^gics and Blacks. For those working, Hispanics and blacks worked 
a median y period of 3 to 5 years corpared to the shorter 1-2 year jnedian 
of thei4 white classmates. Hispanics also had the longest pieriod of work 
experience with almost 10% of them working 6 years or more. 



Job Mobility 




Another feature of- the job |market behavior of young males is their 
mobiliti^^among jobs - either in the immediate area or- on a broader geogra- . 
phic)al basis. Tables 23 and 24 . give an indication of this mobility..'' The \ 
tables show Hispanic^ and blacks willing to shift jobs for lower wages than 
\>^ite workers but about 1/3 of them .would not shift at all. On a geogra- 
phical basis, over 2/3 's of the Puerto Rican youth and whites would not move 
compared to 1/2 of blacks. Of those. Hispanics willing to shift jobs, it 
would take a substantially higher wage rate to move geographically than to 
move .within the existinq labor n^ket. " 



lype of Job Md While In School, By Race 



Pcycentage 



Type of Job Held 
Sefiii-^lled . 
Laborer , or Service 



•None" 



T 0 t 

■.•TABLE 3-21, 



Hispanic 



.White 



Black 



19.4 

29.0' 
51,.6. ' 


33.3 
'26.7 
40.0 ' ■ 


' '31.6 
10.5 p. 

V 57^9 ■ 


100 ;0 


100.0 


IDO.O^. 



Nature of Schobl Job, By Race 
'Nature of Job., 
/Part-time ' , , 

Suitmer 

.■<?■ ■■ 



■'I 



Both Part-time and Sunner 

None'' ■ ; 



years .Wyked. Whi^^^ School, By Race 
. ,Years Worked 

0 or less than 1 

•1 

1-2 ' 
3-5 

■^6 or more 

. '■ " 



Tot a- 1 



TABLE ?-22 



/ 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



4 


Percentage 




Hispanic 


I^ite >• 


Black 


4.8 


26.7 


5.3 


' 9.7 . 


6.7 




33.9 


26.7 . 


: 31.6' 


51.6 


39:9' 


' 5p 


,100.0 


.100.0 

1 


100.0 

\ 

\ 


hi 

( 

'J I : 


Percentage 




Hispanic 


■ White 


Black ' 


53.2 


• 46.7 


' 63.2 


17.7 . 


' 46.7 


15.8 


19.4 ■ . 


; 6.6- 


21.0 


9.7 


" ■ -0- . f 


-0- „ 



100.0 



T/fflLE 3-23 



A'Meas ure of ^cb Mobility in Terras of Wag e 'Offer, By Rac6 



Hie v^ge offer that would induce worker to leave 
present job (in $ per hour)- 



$.2 -$2.99. 
3-3.99 



5-6.99 

7-10.00 

Wbuldn't take any job or jip answei^A ^ 



Total 

' . ■ ' ' ' ■ , ' -J 

'■. . • TABLE. 3-24 

A Measure of Job and Geograpliic^ Mobility in Terms of 
Wage Of fery By Race - 

The wagd offer; thab.wuld induce .worker to leave 
. /^e arei 'for another job' ( $ per liour) 
. $ 3^ -$3.99. ; ' 

f.v 

A - 4.99 ; 
5- -6.99 
■' ■ • 7 -10.00' 
• Wouldn*t iiDve 



Tot a '4 





Percentage ' 




Hisbanic. 


.. " White . 


Black 


■ 6^^ ' 


■ :-^o-'^ 


• '• 5.3" ' 


11.3 


6,7?' 


■ 26.3 


22.6 • 


20.0 


15.8 


'"21.0 


2fe.7 ' 


10.5 


, 6.5 


13.3 


10.5 


32.2 


33.3 


31,6 • 


100.0 


looro 


, lOQlO 

< ■ ■ 




it' i . 

Percentage. 




Hispanic 


Whiie 


Black 


1.6 


'-lO- 


26.3 


"4.8 


6.7 


5;3 


8.-1 " 


. ■ S.7 


15,8 


16.1 


^20.0 


, ' 5.3 


69.4 


66.6 


47.3 


loo.b * 


• 100.0, . 


100.0 



,er|c 



5.3 



English Languaga^^Skill^ ^ 



A special factor affecting the Hispanic worker is language. 93% of\-. 

the sanpled E>uerto Rican males had Spanish spoken at home during their 
V school- years/ Even today 72% of the young men use Spanish as the major 

language or co-major one at hone.;;^ It can be asserted that the ability to 
'^"use ^In^l ish' would have an effect on job seeking and job success and heavy . 

reliance on Spanish at heme may . adversely affect English carpetence. 

Table 25 gives a du^il evaluation of English skill. There is a self 
ev?iluat±on by the. young man and that is contrasted with the interviewer's 
evaluation • Hispafeics tend to rate themselves lower tlfen the interviewer 
does; the same is true for vtaites; blacks tend tp^be overestimate their 
skill except among the excellent group. ^ 

Based on self evaluation,, young Puerto Ricans tend to have troioble 
with English with aLnost 1/4 rating themselves fair or poor; however, a ' ^ 

significant number of the other races also rate, th^nselves as fair or poor. 
On the basis of the ifitervi^wegt:' s evaluation, blacks are given a low rating, with 
over 1/3 being placed in the fair category. " 

* . • 
C^ee^" Aspirations , ' - ' 

Since personal career planning and attitudes toward one's working 
^ future can have an impact on labor market success,, a series of questions 
were asked the -young men about career planning. They were asked- about 'the 
occupational goals they set v^aAe still in school, the goals si:iggested to 
•thon by the school guidance counselor, and the goal they have currently set 
for themselves at age 35 yqaxs. Tables 26,27, and 28 give their responses. 

' While in school, as shown in Ta^ Hispanics and blacks both set 

very high goals, with alnpst haif opting for a prc^fessional or technical 
caifeter; white youth set their sights significantly lower, with 20% plan- 
ning on low level occupational activities. A significant proportion, about 
1/3 / of all groups had no clearly 'defined occupational goals. 

S ' ■ ■ ' 

Also during the school period, the students were undoubtedly influenced 
by the guidance counselor. The young men recalled having a counselor^ in 



tne ioliowing proportions:^ '^^ ^ 



41 r. 
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TABLE 3-25 



Langijage skill, By Bace 



Percentage 



■ G r Q u p - 



-Rating" 



Excellent 
Self* Xnter**' 



Good • Fair Poor 'No answer 

Self Inter Self .Inter Self Inter. , Self Inter 



Hispanic 30.6 
Wh^ 26.7 
.Black 21.1 

* Rated by interviewee himself ^ 
** Rated by interviewer 



38'. 7 
4^..0 

3lV6^. 



45.2 


46.8 


14.5 


12.9., 


8.1 


1.6 


1.6 


-0- 


26.7 


60.0 


26.7 




-0- 


-0- 


19;. 9 


-0- 


52.6 


31.6 


21.0 


36^.8 


5.3 


-0- 

.) 


rO- 


-0- 



TABLE 3-26 



Ocicupational Go^ Set While in School, By Race Percentage 
Occupational Goal Hispanic ' Vlhite 



Black 



Professional-technical 
Skilled . 

Semi-skilled ^ 
Laborer or Service 
None or didn't knew 



Total 



45.2 
J2.9 
9.7 
-0- 

'^32:2 
100.0' 



20.0 
26.7 
13.3 
6.7 
33.3 
100.0 



42.1 
10.5 
10,5 
-0- 
36.9 
100.0' 



ERJC 



57 



TABLE 3-27 



So^arlson of Career (3oals of Student and Those 
Suggested By Guidance Ccaunselor in School/ By 'Race 



For Professional-Technical or Skilled 
Occupation ■■' . 



Race 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 



Percentage 
of Students 

58.1 

46.7 

52.6 



TABLE 3-28 



torent Occupational. Goal for Age 35, By Race 
Occupational Goal at 35 
Professional-Technical 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Don't knciw 

Total 



Hispanic 
24.2 
,30.6 
25.8 
19.4 



Percent suggested Difference 
by counselor 



47.1 
46.7 
64.3 



100.0 



Percentage 
White^ 
33.3 
33.3 
13.3 
20.1 
100.0 



11.0 
-0- 



Black 
15.8 
26.3 
26.3 • 
31.6 
100.0. 



TABIiE 3-2S 



Sfarital Status, By Race 
Marital Status 

Married 
, Separated 
■ Ndver Married 
. Not Married living together 
Other' 



T'o t a 1' 



Hispanic 
' 19.3 
3.2 
58.1 
17.7 
• 1.7 

100,0 



Perc^tage 
White 
40.0 
-0- 
53.3 
-0- 
6.7 
100.0 



Black 
15 .8 
5.3 
68.4 
5.3 
1.7 ' 
100.0 



ERIC 



ERIC 



*^ . 

• Hispanic 58.1% • 

White 66.7; — — 

Black 78.9 • 

Table 27 then cxrtpares the counselor's reccmnendations^of a professional- 
technical skilled occupation with the student's desire for the sairve oc- 
cupational level. It appears that counselor's advised a significant 
proportion of HispaniCs to set their sights lower v?hile they advised 
blacks to set nore ainbitions goals • * 

After leaving school and experiencing the world of work, the young 
men often revised their career aspirations. As shown in Table' 28, occupa- 
tional sights were la^;ered for Hispanics and blacks but vJiites upgraded ^ 
their aspirations. The differences between goals set while in schocSl and 
those subsequently after worfotng-rEor^arwhiie-^were^^^— — 

Occupational Group - In. Percent 

Absolute^ Differences; Work vs. School Period 
^ Hispanic Mjite * Black 

Professional-technical - 21.0 ' - 26.3 

Skilled 17.7 ' 6.6 15.8 

SOTi-skilled * 16.1 -0- 15.8 

It appears that as time goes on in the career of the young iran, occupa- , 
tional aspirations conform more to reality. 

Personal Characteristics 

Other personal diaracteristics of th§ young men also can have a breaking 
on theiroob market success. Tables 29, 30 and 31 present a few of their 
characteristics. Whites tend to be married to a much greater extent thaf^ 
the other groups — at about -double the rate. ' - > 

7\bout 1/3 'of the Hispanics and blacks are hone owners y-whila 1/2 Qf 
whites are heme avners. Finally, thfe "puritan work ethic" se^ very strong 
among Hispanic youth, /with about 3/4's of them saying' that they would continue 
to work even if they were wealtliy enough to avoid it;'^ only 1/2 of the blacks 
and 1/3 of the whites seei^ so inclined. - 

44 

. 5j ' . ■ 



TABLE 3r*3 



i 



Hone (Xmership, By Race 

Percentage (Xming Hone 
37.1 

31.6 



TABtE 3-31 



I 



V, 



Attitude Toward Work; By Pace 5^' 

Percentage Who Wbuld Work If Incane Was -High Enough Not To tek 
72.6 

33t3 . 
52.6 



. Suitunary • ^ 

The survey shows -several distinct characteristics of Hispanic 
young males differentiating them from their black and white 

^neighbors and former school classmates. Hispanics are' more recent 
in's^lheir entry into the area and • move around much more rapidly 

^among residences. Hi'spanic fathers are lower on the occupataonal- 
educational rung as" are mothers. The Hispanic . mother was less 
likely to wqrk and produced many more children . Although^he 

.Hispanic family was relatively close knit, with the father much 
more likely to be. present than in the black family, the family 
made a small investment in human capital . Consequently, Hispanic 
youth tended to receive. a lower level of formal education^ and got 
lowe? grades in sghool. 

Related to tfiis"~"tam±i^ afid human capital investment background 
was. the Puerto Rican more negative attitude toward school; 

. > • , 

however, the extent of post school training was on a par with 

, ■. ' ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ . ^ 

his contemporaries. About 1/2 pf Hispanic youngsters worked while 

in school, mostly year round and for several years. 

In the job market, the Hispanic male was^^dre rea^y to 
move to another job in the are^a, but not very willing to move 
.to another job if outside the area. The work ethic was very 
strong among young PAierto Rican males. One major problem in 
the job market was some difficulty with English; however some 
blacks had the same problem. 

Hispanic students did not^ seem to receive much value from 
school counseling and tended to overshoot in terms of occupational 
aspirations. After some labor market experience, career aspirations 
were downgraded jiignificantly. - ^ .v^ - I; 

In their personal life, young Hispanic males generally were not 

to * 

married and rented their living quarters. However, in spite:' of 
downgraded career aspiifations and some problems in the labor 
market, 2/3 of the Hispanics are optimistic ^about the future 
and^^this optimism was much more pronounced than in the case of 
blacks and whit^es. ^ (See Table 32) ^ ' 
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. TABLE 3-32 1^ , 

V Attitude Toward The Future, -By Race 

Percentage Optimistic Pboat Future 
66.1 

' 46.7 
^ ' 57.9 



TABLE 3-33 



■ Attitude Toward Wife Wprking; By Race r , " 

„ , ^ ■ * Believing Wife Should Vfork 

% Believing Wife Should Vtork , > ' Changing Mind If Qiildren Wfere Preseif 



58.1 43.2 
73-3 ; ,90.9 

•^73.7 21.4 



Table 33 gives the^young man's view toward working vH.ves. * Hispanics'' • 
are more txaditional in that only 58% believe that the wife should work 
conpared to 73% of their classmates. Even among the Hispanics accepting * 
a working wife, only 43% vtould stick t6 that position if the couple had 
:Children. The coning of children would affect the black youths' view very 
little but would dramatically alter the opinion of white males. 




/ 



4.8 



Chapter 4;' - An EconSntlc Profile of Job Seekers and Job Seeking 
One aspect of labor market success is unemployment. This 



chaptei;' will attempt to examine the extent of unemployment of 
the young men of the sample and attempt to explai5||Why the extent 

■ ;oi|^ duration differs. In addition, an in depth look is taken at 
job searching behavior sincef this behavior can also affect l^bor 

^market success. - 

• /fhe Unemployed ; 

t 

As. is true in the cities, especially in the Northeast, 
unemployment . among young males in "ghetto" areas is high in. 
comparison with the overall nati^onal unemployment rate. At ^ 
^__:'Jthe time^ of this survey, October - November 1977, the following ^ 
wer^ the^ rates of unemplpyment : . • 

Hispanics 33.9jfe 

Whites 20.0% |) 

Blacks ^ 18.75^ ' ' - 

Clearly Hispanics had a substantially higher unemployment rate. 
Even more important is the recent history of unemployment -, 
since the current rate of unemployment is a snapshot at a moment 
of time and can mislead as to the duration and severity of 
unemployment, over a period of time. To' explore this issue the 
. survey provided data for the 12 months preceding the study 
. (Fail 1976-Fall 1977) as follows: 

Weeks Unemployed in Last Year 
0 1-4 5-20 21-44 45-52 Total 



% of Ototal 48.5 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.4 100.0 

This one year picture of unemployment can also be shown 
by racial grouping as follows: 



Percentage in h ch 


Category of 


Unemployment 


by Race 


Total 


Weeks Unemployed 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


0 


59.6 


14.9 


25.5 


lOO:. 0 


1-12 


71.4 


23.8 


4.^8^ 


100. 0 


13-30 


81.8 


9.1 


9.1 


100. 0 


31-52 


58 . 8 


11. 8 - 




100.0 


- .matal — 


64.6 • 


15.6 


• 19.8 


100-. 0 
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^ this "dafea show a wide incidence of Unen^ 
year with over half the young men experiencing at least some 
joble&shess. -The most serious problem wsls the existence of , 
unemployment for over 45 weeks 'of 13.4% of the sampled labor 
force.- Broken out by race, the data show that Hispanics accounted 
for about 2/3 -of the sample but were over represented in the, 
1-30 week unemployment groups but slightly underrepresented in 
. the long-term, and zero unemployment groups. , Whites whp accounted 
for 15.6% of the sample Were less likely to be in the long-term 
group. while blacks who accounted for 19.8% of the sample were 
overrepresented in the extreme categories of zero and . long-term 

unemployed. - 

■ • ' ■ , ■ ' . ■ ^■ 

Closely tied to the issue^of labor market sucaess is the 

^ quQSiiion of .the differences of the long-term unemployed from the 

other groups of youijig jne'n. Additionally, the issue aifises as to . 

whether the Hispanic long-termers differ from those of the other 

races. An exploration^ o^'^he data'from this study reveal some 

differences between the long-term unemployed and others and ^ 

differences within that group. • 

Table°l gives some family background characteristics of 
the sampled young men and compares the characteristics for those 
who experienced no unemployment in the last year with those who 
'were out of work in excess of 31 weeks. The overall group is 
also compared to the Hispanic portion of the sample. 

Practically all the characteristics of the long-term , 
unemployed in comparison with the fully employed are contrary to 
what would be expected on' the surface. The only fully anticipated 
characteristic is the fact that the unemployed have mothers 
with signif icantly'feess Education than the employed; the 
Hispanics show this pattern as well. 

The unexpected appears in 'the case of the variables of 
years of residence in the Wilmington^ area, years at the^ present 
.residence, and number of residences since the 8th grade. It 
would be expected that the newcomer to £he area more likely 
would be unemployed and that stability in terms of lo^e^rity 
at the present residence and fewer liv^^ng places was greater; 
however, the opposite is truew The unemployed are twice as 
likely to be long-term residents, more likely to have lived at 



TABLE -4-1 



Some Family Background Characteristics of Young Men By Duration bf ^Unemployiiient 



Characteristics 



Lived in Wilmington 
.area over 20 years 



All Fully 
Employed 



29.8 



Percentage Possessing Characteristic '■ 

All Long-Term Hispanic' Fully Hispanic Long-term 
Unemployed Employed . Unemployed 



52.9 



^ I 




Lived at' present address 
'2 years or .less 



27.7 



-0- 



22.7 



•0- 



Ss^ir more residences 
siffce 8th grade 

Father's occupation as 
unskilled or none ' 

Mother witlt^.6th grade 
education or less 



38.3 



32.2 



38.; 



Mother who did not work \ ,34.0 



11.8 



18.2 



.64.7 



47.1 



43.5 



41.1 



52.2 



2|.0 

I • 

14.3 



1.0 



Family getting magazines 
at home 



23.4 



23.5 



13.0 



30.0 



,;*the/presQnt residence .longer ^ and inuch less, likely to have 
' . ; Similarly one would expect the father of^ the 

uheijiplpYfid tp hatre, a; less: skilled occupation but^^e opposite 
is true. . ^ _ ' ■ 

V il/Q other family characteristics are unexpected as well. 
It appears that there is a much better chance of the unemployed 
haying a .non-working mother than the employed young^ men . Furthermore^ 

* the investment in hum an capital^ by t he family is about even for 

- -.-^-^ ^ , i " ^ — ^ ^ — — . 

/ both ,,gro\ips but within the Hispanic group there was a mluch i 

greater investment among the families of the unemployed if . 

investment is measured by getting magazines at home. • 

The conclusions reached by examining this pattern of " 

fcuriily background can only be tentative. However, one hypothesis 

V inay^be'that in the case of Puerto Rican^ young men the newcomer, 

.often coming directly from Puerto Rico, is more' ambitious and 

aggressive and less inclined to accept failure^ in the labor 

' jwarket. We have discovered that in spite of the family's , 

. mobili^, the father''^ low skilled occupation and the family's 

smaller investment in human capital, the young neWcomer compared jn 

to the long-term resident is more willing to invest in himself 

, and is more ambitious in seeking work. 

More insight into this hypothesis is provided in Table' 2 

v/hich gives some personal characteristics'^of. the unemployed 

compared to those who experienced no unemployment. It appears 

that the^ employed group has gotten more formal education, 

did better in school, ^s better in English, and was likely to' 

have held a job whil^ in school. The employed individual «^ was 

more likely to be married and, in the case of Hispaniiste, much 

less likely to use Spanish .^s the major language at home.. Few, 

if any, ot last^ year's long-term unemployed was able to find 

, employment curre^ntly. . - . 

Another way of viewing the two groups is to compare' their 

aspirations and attitudes. Table 3 offers som^in$ight into 

these factors. 

While in school the employed group had higher labor market \ 
aspirations than their unemployed brethren, ^ especially among 
flispanics where 59% aspiifed to a prof ossional- technical career 
c o mp a red ^ to 37% f o r the unemplo yod-, — Even - a fffer coniiderab3n ^ 

■ y ' ■ - ■ . ■ ■ " , . ^ / • • 
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. ' . * TABLE4-2- ■ 

■ ' Some. Personal Characteristics. of Young Men By Duration' of Unemployment 



Percentage Poss.esging Characteristic ... I;V 
All Fully AU Long-Term Hispanic Fully Hispanic Long-Term 



Characteristic : Employed /■ Unemployed _ Employed ' Unemployed 



■fi^ss than 12 yea'rs ■ 38. 3 52. 9 43:5 . 70.0 

of education ■ . / ' 

Grade average of , v' •• • 56'.8 60. 0 50.0 ; '55.6 
.C or less ' 

English-^kiU-self ^|}23.4 29.4 21.7 \ 40.0 

ui rated as fair or poor .; 



English skill-objectively lf.9 , '31.2 8.7 22.'3 J 

rated as fair ^ • ' ^ 



Holding a 'job while in 65.9 ■ ' 33. 3 , 65.2 ' 40.0 

school 4 

Married . . 23.4 . • 17.6 34.8, .-0- 

Using Spanish as major - ' 13.6 40.0 

language at home ' ■ > \ 

.Currently unemployed 9.1' * 84.6 '8. 7'' 100.0 

4> 



TABLE 4-3 



Goals and Attitudinal Factors By. Duration of Uneniploynient 



Characteristic 



All Fully 
Employed ■ 



^ 



Percentage Possessing Characteristic 



All Long-Term 
Unemployed 



Hispanic Full^ Hispanic Long-Term 
Employed Unemployed 



Desiring. professional- 
technical career while 
in school 

Absent from school 
often * 



47.6 



27.7 



42.9 



47.1 



59.1 



26.1 



37.5 



1.0 



U1 



Late to school 
often 

Desiring professional- 
technical career at age 35 

'Unwilling to move to 
get better job 

Would 'return to school to 
take training if lost job 



14.9 
27.7. 

34.0 



41.2 



23.5 



70.6 



4.3 



40.9 



'.Optimistic about the future 57.4 



47.1 



1.0 



39/1 



60.9 



50.0 



12.5 



r 



-0- ' 



50.0 



Would move if income rose 55.3 



47.1 



45.5 



50.0 



Would work even if could 
afford not. to work 



68.1 
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71 



~58.8 



82.6 



70.0 



downgrading by, both groups, career aspirations (based on the 
present. goal for age 35) still wer^ much more ambitious for the 
employed grbup. 

Attitudes differed sharply between the two groups as well(^ 
Using frequent absence from and lateness to school as measures 
of attitude reveals that the unemployed were very negative 
toward school^with an almost 50% absence ajid lateness rate. 
Differing attitude toward eduG^H^on is also reflected in the 
willingness to r^urn to s(?fiool or take dther training if 
they wer^/-without a job. /over W third of the employed group 
would take this course oi action ts^^improve their job Situation 
whereas none of the long-term unemployed would be so inclined. 

Attitudinal factors are associated with various -.aspects of 
mobility as well. The unemployed blacks and whites are less 
willing to move even if it meant getting a, job or a better job 
than their employed neighbors; however, the opposite is true for 
Hispanics where the more successful job market members feel a 
strong pull to stay in their current neighborhood. This HisJJnic - 
non"<-Hispanic difference also "appears ''in 

to move if the family income we^V';tb rise substantially. In this 
case over half of all blacks apd' whites who ' are employed would 
move ppmpared to less than half of the unemployed, but 50% of 
the Hispanic unemployed would move , compared to 40% of the employed. 

Attitude toward work and life in general also differs between 
the groups of employed and unemployed. A substantial proportion 
of all groups indicate a 'desire to work even if financial events 
make it unnecessary, but the feeling was stronger among the 
employed. It should be noted that the. inclination to work was 
stronger among the Hispanic even though' this difference between 
groups was similar. " ^ * 

Optimism le\yels, regarding the future ranged from 47 to 57% 
of all young men and higher levels for Puerto Ricans. The 
differences between the employed and unemployed groups in 
optimism were substantial with 10% more of the empToyed taking 
an optimistic view. / 

Another way of looking at the unemployed is to examane ^ 
their job history in relation to their more successful cjounterparts 



TABLE 4 -4 



Some 'Job History Characteristics By Duration of Unemplopent 



Characteristic 



. ' Percentage Possessing Characterjistic 

All Fully All Long-Term Hispanic Fully llispanic Long-Term 
Employed Unemployed Employed Unemployed 



' 1st job, held less 
than 1 year 

I 

1st job, as unskilled 



45.9 



53.8 



J 

75.0 



42.9 



21.7 



56.5 



1.0 



50.0 



/ 



m 1st job, q^it 



35.7 



42.9 



33.3 



50.0 



2nd job, held le^s 
than 1 year 



56.0 



6G.0' 



2fid job, as unskilled 



59.3 



-0- 



o 
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For the unemployed (who held jobs during their work^g career) 
there 'was a much greater shift among jobs; 3/4 of the unemployed 
held their first job for less than 1 year compared to 45% 
of the cyrrently employed. Even though the employed had^a 
greater tendency to start at the unskilled job level, they were 
far less likely to quit. This same pattern of behavJ-or seemed 
to follow as well for the subsequent-^ob . For example, on the 
second job the duration of that job was longer for the employed 
group and was likely to be for an unskilled job. Apparently the 
employed group was more willing to Vork and to hold ofi to their ^ 
job even if it meant a less desirable job,, . That stronger motivation 
to work 'seems to be .the overriding difference between the fully 
employed and the long-rterm unemployed. 

Job Searching - 

. ' i 

Upon entering' the labor market, the young man embarks on k 
search process. The nature and the methodology of the search 
may have some "ef f ect 'c^^ the"" subsequen t^^o^ marKet~'-Tre-STirtsT"^ \' " 

A national st^ucjy was accomplished in 1976 showing the job 
searching behayior of the unemployed. This behavior is shown on 
Table 5. The method used most frequently by both whites and blacks 
was in contacting potential employers directly and very little 
use was made of working through friends or relatives or of 
private employment agencies. The major differences between 
races -was a greater relirdrice on newspaper ads for whites ^nd 

i5lc 



mo 



re reliance on public employment agencies by slacks, 
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Our survey asked the youn^ male respondent to mention the 
major method used in seeking employment. Table 6 gives the results 
of the survey. Similar to th/ national picture was the heavier 
reliance on dealing with the employer by the whit<e male and 
the much greater emphasis on using public erfiployment agencies by 
blacks. On the other hknd r significant differences from the 
national , survey involved the much heavier emphasis on the use : 
of friends or relatives by blacks and their non-use of the 
newspaper. - u . 

The national survey did not isolate th^ Hispanic male for 
attention whereas our. data shed son\e light on his job search 

* o ^ _ . 
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■ ' TABLE 4-5 

Job Search Method Used By Unemployed Job Seekers in U.S., 1976 

Per. Cent Using Method White Male ^. Black and 'Other Males 

Public Employment Agency , ' 28.9 36.8 

Private Employment Agency . . ' 6.5, 6.5 ^ ' 

Employer, Dir.ectly . 73.9 ^ 69. 9< 

Placed or Answered Ads" - 29.9 22.2. 

Friends or Relatives 17.3 ' .17.9 

Other , ' 8.6 - ' 6.7 



Average Number of Methods Used 1.65 1.50 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Report of the President , 
' Washington,. D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977, p. 175. 



TABLE 4-6 

Job Search Method Used by Young Men, By, Race 

Primary Method Used ' ' Per Cent White Per Cent Black Per Cent 'Hispanic 

Public Employment Agency ' 14.3 57.1 19.3 

'frtvate^-mpioyment^^ncy--"-.-^-"-''"- .-0-- -O--. - — -'3.5. , 

Employer Directly 42.9 ' 7.1 19.3 

Friends or Relatives 14.3 • 35.8 ' 45.6 

Placed or Answered Ads 28.5 • 0. 7.0 
Other ^ 0 . , 0 " ■ 



Totals 100,0 100.0 ' 100.0 
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behavior. Hispanic behavior differs from both white and black 
J^ehavior. Almost half of the Hispanic young males use friends 

or relatives as their primary job source. At the same- time , 

they put relativelj^ little reliance on the public employment 
■ agency, direct contacts with potential employers , or newpaper 

'ads . ^ ^ * 

This job search behavior can be associated with some 
basic characteristics of the young man. Table'is^? and 8 relate 
to the locational stability of .the young man's family. It 
aj^pears that the newcomers rely mostly on the^web of friends Ind 
relations to get jobs while^the long-term rS^feidents tend to 
exploit their familiarity with empldyers or newspapers. Similarly, 
using employers and employment agencies is more ch^S^acteristic 
of those whose families changed residences rarely. The greater 
reliance on friends or relatiyes occurred' in the case of residentially 
more unstable families. 

Family background factors also seem to influence the type 
of job search behavior. Tables 9, 10 and llArefl ect these factors. 
In Tabled, the young men relying upon friends or relatives for 
job leads tend to come from families with a greater tendency to 
hav^e a father working in an unskilled job and with less than 
a high school education. In addition, such young men have 
mothers with relatively little formal education and come from 
very large families. . 

Table 10 gives some aspects of the human capital investment 
behavior ,^by the family. In general those using direct employer'''^ 
or newspaper ads tended to come from families who placed greater 
stress on getting reading materials at home, whereas those using 
friends or relatives got fewer reading items at home. ' It is 
not surprising that 68% of those concentrating on employer or 
newspaper contacts came from families who got a newspaper at hc^ne. 

Those using Spanish as the major language at home, as shown 
in Table 11, tended to rely more on friends or relatives for job 
assistance. This group of young men still using Spanish now as. 
their major languafge continue to rely more on this web of 
friends in j.ob seeking. 

Those respondents who have made a more substantial educational' 
investment tended to use more r .nal job information sources rather 



TABLE 4 -7 

Years Lived in Wilmington Area By "Job Search Method 

' ■ Per. Cenf By Years Lived In Wiiniington Area 



Job' Search Method 



Emplopent Agencies ' 
Employer and Newspaper 
Friends and Relatives 
Total 





. til- 


16 or more 


2D.0 


21.6 ' 


31.8 




{ 




20.0 


■ 40.5 


37.9 


60.0 


37.9 


38.7 


100.0 


100,. 0 


lt)0.0 



a» TABLE4-8 • ' 

o 



Number of Residences By Job Search Method 

/ Per Cent By Number of Residences 



Job Search Method' 


\, 1-3 . . ■ 


^6 


7 or more 


Total 


Employment Agencies 


69.6 


17.4 


13.0 


100.0 


Employer and Newspaper 


66.6 


29.2. 


4.2 


lOO-O 



■MeMsaiid'Relatives " ' 47,1" " --35;-3 — "■••--..-.-jj.g. jjj^^. 
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TABLE4-9 



' ' -if ' ' 

■ ■ , r 


Per Cent of Job Search Method 




■ ,. ■ • ' 

Factors " ' ■ " 


Eitipioyment , . < 


Employer or ^ , 


Friends or 


■ Agencies' x/ 


Newspaper ' r . 


, Relative's 


Father in unskilled job 


. " 26.6 . 


27.3 ^ 


31.1 \ 


Father as high school graduate 

■ ' . , ' J , ' 


/ ■It. 4 ■ . 


/ 19.2 


,11.8 


M^her as "high school graduate . 


' • 30.5 ■ ^ , ^ 


' 19.2 


• 14.7 ■ 


Median number of brothers and sisters 5 


■ 4 ■ 


'6/ 



TABLE MO 



36h Search Methods By Human Capital Investment By Family 

Per Cent 5y Job Search Method . 



■ '/ 



Type of Investment 

/ Got magazine 

' ■ . * / 
Got newsp^er 

Had library card 



vTABLE 4-U ' 



/ 



Jgb Search^'Methods By Ose bf Spanish as Major Language at Home ' 



I, 



.,Per, Cen£'.of Job Search Method 



l/se of 



Spanish 



During school year 

"Q ■ V ••/'. •••• 

0 , 



■Eitiployirient 

Agencies 
— — *. 

40.9 
. 15.^ 



Employer or 
Newspaper 

■ 50.0 •■ 
16.0 ' 



'J 



V 4 



Employment ' 


, Employer or /'. 


Friends' or 


Agencies 


' Newspaper / 


• Relatives 


. 39.1 ' , 


38^.5 / . ■ ^ 


;. 20.6 


,56.5 ■ 


■ 6.8.0 


;26.5 


v-0-'- , ' ' 




. /l4.7 .. 



Friends or 
Relatives 



.76.5' 
36.4 



8 



0., 



than friends or relatives as shown on Table 12. This job 
market behavior is as typical of Hispanic young men as 
others. Those individuals using employer "or newspaper contacts 
tended to do .well in school and were mor^ likely tb have 
pursued an academic program. Those usiBig employment agencies, 
\ especially the state-run one, tended to do poorly in school 
and to have pursued a commercial or vocational program. 

Table 13 demonstrates other job search relationships in 
terms of other forms of 'human capital investment. Veterans 

5 ■ 

.are more likely to use employment agencies but those who took 
post high school training were found to a greater extent among 
the young men relying upon direct employer contacts for jobs; 
this latter method of job hunting seems to be favored by those 
who worked during school. Table 14 further points out that 
the long-term (and currently) unemployed men stressed using 
friends or relatives to seek employment but that those fully 
employed last year had used a Wide variety of job search 
methods. . • ^ 

Behavior once in the labor mark also varies by job search 
method as illustrated in Table ISy^'hose using ^employer contacts 
and newspaper ads tend to hold j^obs a relatively short period 
of time^ but make higher wages, at least for the first job, than 
others. The men 'relying on 'employment agencies held on to jobs* 
longer but started at a lower skill level, whereas those depending 
upon friends or relatives for jobs fetar^ed'- mainly at the unskilled 
level and continued there for. subsequent jobs. 7 

Differences among job searqhers also are presen1:ed in Table 
16 which looks at atti tudinal factors . Those relying on 
employment agen^cies are more likely to like school and like 
their present job; on the other hand -they are the^'itost > 
geographically mobile group but ifft^re the weakest work ethic. 
; The group .utilizing direct employer contact and newspaper ads 
.had a' strong dislike for their job but were the most optimistic ^ 
about the future. Relying on friends or relatives for ^bb leads^ 
~xs— ase^ociated ; wi-th dislike -of TSTrhoolT^ to their 

present location, a^. st/ong -worxk ethic, but the least optimistic 
view of the futui^e of all. other groups. - ' ■ 



TABLE 4-12 



Job Search Method By Educational Background 

.Per Cent of Those Using: 



Educational Background 



Finished High School \A1I Races) 
Finished High School (Hispanics) 

' V ■ 

Grade Average oi C or Less 
=in Academic School Program 



Employment 
Agencies 

65.2 

46.2 

60.9 ^ 

39a 



Employer and 
Newspaper 

55.2 

5f.3 

27.^6 
■' 65.5 



Friends or 
Relatives 

29.4 

.30.8 , 
61.7- ,. 
55.9 



TABLE -4-13 



I 



Job Search Methoa By Human Capital Investment Other Than Formal Education 



Type of Investment 
■Served in Armed Forces 
Post High School Training 
Worked During School 

. ""1 

■J , 



Per Cent of Those Using: 



Employment 
Agencies 

34.8 

24.2 

39.1 



Employer and 
Newspaper 



20.7 
45.5 
65.5 



'Friends or 
Relations, 

.20.6. ■ 

30.3 

47.1. ■ • 
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TABLE 4-14 



. ■ ' Employment Status of Young Men By Job Search Method 



, Per Cent Who: 



^ Were Employed Unemployed Currently 

■ Job Search Method , ' All of Last Year More than 45 Weeks Unemployed 

III MM I HI I I llkl I 1 II ■ I • • " " " 

* . p • 

Employment Agencies 33.3 27.3 21.7 

i Employer and Newspaper . 30.8 9.1 ' 21.7 

Friends or Relatives \ 35; 9 ( • * 63.6 . 56.6 

Total ' 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 

. TABLE 4-15 



0\ 



Job Market Behavior and Job' Search Methods 

Per Cent By Job Market Behavior . 
1st Job . ' . 2nd Job 



.1 

■ * ■■ Held Less 
Job Search Method Than 1 Yr. 


$2^0 or 
Unskilled More Per Hour 


Held Less 
'Than 1 Yr. 


Unskilled 


$2.50 or 
More Per Hour 


Employment Agency ' 40.0, 

If 


6.2.5 40.0 


50.0 


36.4 


72.7 


1 

Employer and Newspaper 61.9 ■ 


. .34..6 60.-9 


'62.5 ■ 


36.8 


. 66.7-.., 


Friends or Relatives 56.7 


62.1 44.4 : 


54.2 ■ 


52.2 ' 


60.9 



, ■ ■ ■ / 

• ■ ^ ' . • . / 

TABLE 4-1 6 ' ' j 

Attitudinal Fa ctors and Job Search Methods , , 

• . ■ ' ~" ^ — ~ \ / 

Per Cent By Job Search Method 
—j^ , — . — — 

Fafetor Employment Agencies Employer anj Newspaper/ Friends or Relative 

Absent from school a lot 26.1 ' . 34.5 / ' 44.1 - 

Dislike present job ' 28.6 42.8 / 28.6 . 

Would. not move regardless of wage 23.2 128.6 j 48.2 

Would work even if ciid not have to 22.2 ' 33.3 44.5 

(All men) \ ^ ; . / ^ i 

Would work even if did not have to 69.2 ". . * ' 73.3' 80.8. 

(Hispanics) . ' • . . 

Optimistic view of . future" 68.2^' - 69.2 ^ 60.6 
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Chapter 5 . - . Job. Training ang ^JOb Mar k^js^ Discriniination 

Investment in one's own human capital is considered often 
important ingredient in the success, formula. Our labor market ^ti<^c^^s 
model reflects clearly that education, is a key variable. Job tr^^^^^g 
oji the other hand, does not seem to contribute much to job succe^^ 
tn^ short, run. However, the long-run effects are not clear. 

This chapter will take a closer look afe^^ob training of you^^ 
men in terms of the background and attributes of trainees and s6^^- 
evidence of the labor market results of training. n 

In spite of education and job preparation a shortfall in j.o*^ 
market progress may-occur owing to racial discrimdnation in job 

markets. That aspect =of the operations of job market will be ejc^^i^^d 

■» • . ■ . " ■ 

well. \ 

Va^ia^ es in fluen cing Job Tra iriing; , 

.job training beyond the ^5igh school prpgram was taken by 35' ■'^^ 

o£ the young itien ^ir:j the sample.* The type of training was as fol^-^v^^^ 

Business college or technical school ^ 41^2% 

company training . 17.6% 

( correspo^^-^^oe . and other training 41.2% 

• * / — — '■ ■ 

; Total loo. 0% 

Therefore, the training other than business college, techinical ^f^b^oi^ 
or company type engage* in by the yoi|}?fg, men involves 12.4% of th^^v 

whites and Hispanicfcj^ndertook.;^^^ training than Blacks , 
follows: ^ ■ ■ • ^1^"' .-V'';'^ ^'^'v ^^'^ 

Race . ^ . " percenta ge Taking Training ^ 

White , ^ ^0.0 '"^-^^ 

Black V ' 26.3 

Hisp£inio ^ , 3-7.1 ^' " 

The type of training taken. is shown as follows^ 

Type o £__t£a_ ining percent ,o^_,£2.^:^lL 

^ professional-Technical 20.6 
SKilled . ' . 41. 2 



semi-skilled or otiier 3.8.2 

66^ 
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As migh't be expected, skilled and, semi skilled training were 

4. 

th^ predominant levels of training. 

Some family background factors that might accoujnt for differences 
in training among ydTung men are shown in Tables 1 and 2. Half of 
the respondents whose fathers' worked in semi-skilled type jobs 
took training whereas 'those with fathers with higher skilled jobs 



participated in training to a far lesser extent. Con sist ent ' yith 
this relationship as to the father's job is the level, of parental 
education. Training participation by the off-spring 9f fathers -with 
9 to 11 years of formal schooling, is considerably higher than those 
Whose fathers were high school graduates and those whose fathers had 
less than a 9th ^^p^e. education- In the case of the mother, the young 
man's part*iciplft:ion rate only dropped significantly for_-the those whose 
mothers were high school graduates. f ' ^ 



A working mother was also associated with a higher training 
rate as was family size. "It. seems! that the. participationi rate for 
those that had 0 to 3 brothers or sisters was 43% arid. with 7 or^ 
more was 47%; Among the Puerto Rican youth, the participation. i;ate 
was 50% for those with'- both small and very large families. Table .3 
also- shows an inverse relationship of training rate to years at present 
residence. 

The young man/ s training participation can be related also to 
his characteristics, his investment behaviour, and his school experience 
Surprisingly, training is not related ,to the' level of education; the 
participation rate of high school graduate is not significantly 
different from the non graduate. However, those who 'finished scliool 
before 1974 l)ad double the participation rate of the more recent 
graduates. . 4 . 

Success in school seems to have a major bearing on the extent 
of post-s'chool tii^ining. Table , 4 shows that the training rate is 
almost double for good students compared to weaker performers, ^ 
The same dif ference in training , rate Is found among those v/ho rated 
education as being Gxtren>Gly or someyfhat' useful * (45%) compared to 
those who rated it as of little or rfo use (25%) 



/ 
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TABLE 5-1 



Job Training Related to Fathers Ocoupation 



Father's occupation 



Percent with Background who took Training 



/ 



Professional-Technical , SkilleGl 



% Seinifskilled 



00 



laborer or Service 



if: 



TABLE 5-2 



Job Training Related to Parent's 'Education 



Years of Education 




21.7 



50.0' 



38.0 



Pei/cent with Backc^round who took Training 



Father 

30.6 
38.9 
64.3 • 
18.8 



Mother 

4-6.7 
32.3'' 
43.8 • 
15. 0-' 



'7 



TABLE '5-i.3 



.' Job Training by Years Lived at present Address/ K^.}^ce / 



Years lived at present address 
less than 1 year 
1-5 • 
6-15 

16 or more 



percent Taking;; Training 



All 


' HisWa&cs; 


55.6' ■ • 




42..5 ■ ^ 


36:.;i , 


30.0 


• ■ ■ 

35.3 


37.5 


- 0 - ^ 


TABLE 5-4 





Job Training Related to Grad^ 

■ 

:> ' ■ 

Grade Average 

A,apd B . ^ . 

C or less 



Average in School 

2 t ■ 

Percent Tak ing Training by Race 

— \ A ; " 

All ' 4 Hispanic 



46.3 
25.0 



50.0 
22.6 



TABLK 5-5 



Job Training Related to Type of School Program by,Race 

. \ Percent Taking Training 



( « 



Type of Program ' \- 
Academic , 

r,„9r>-tiercial or ypcational 



ill 

31.5 
38.7 



Hispanic_ 
32.2 
47.1' . 



9c 



The type of school^ program pursued' and the degree of career 
planning also was related to the trAining^ rate. Table 5 shows 
that those taking the commercial dr vocational program, especially 
Hispanics, were more likely to take training than ^ the academic 
enrolliies.* Those students who remembered having guidance counselors 
had a much higher participation rate than other s-tudents (40% com- 
pared to 24%) Moreover, the type of counselor advice itself was 
related to participation^ rate with half of -those who were recommended 
to undertake a professional, technical, or skilled occupation takijig 
training compared to a 20% rate for those for whom a semi-skilled 
career was recommended. Table 6 also shows that the .student ' s 
own career goal while in school seemed to be highly cofjfetated 
with training. Those with a semi-skilled or modest career plan 
participated very heavily in post school training . 

The reasons for ending formal e^catidn also can be associated 
with the training participation rate.! Table 7 shows that the sub"- 
sequent training rate- will be higher wnen the student stops for ^ 
financial reasons or family responsibilities rather than because 
of lac:< of ability' or interest in school; these differences are 
more pronounced among Hispanics. . 

A background in having previous military training' exposure 
surely positively affects the willingness to under.take training. 
47% veterans take training compared to 32 % of non-veterans. Of 
these veterans, 60% of those who had military training beyond basic 
took subseqilent civilian training compared to 16% of those veterans 
Who only basic training,, ^ 

Training interest can also be associated with attitudinal 
factors as shown in tables 8,9,10, and 11. Table 8 demonstrates ^ 
that the participation rate is much higher for those planning for 
skilled occupations at age 35; apparently they perceive that training 
will help' fulfill this dream. Table 9 also shows that. those who 
like their job are much more likely to have had job training than 
those who dislike their job. 

Tible 10 shows that the mostly like to take training are ; 
thosx:; who don't have or can't say whether their future will be 
f.Tvorablc or unfavorable. Those most likely to have taken training- 
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i TABLE 5-6 



Jobv Training by Occupational Goal While in School , jpy. Race 



Percent Taiking Training 



Type of Program 

Professional-Technical 
Skilled , ^ 
•Semi-skilled 
Laborer . 



V 

32_. 5 
/2I.4 
70.0 
'- 0: - 



TABLE 5-7 



Hi"5panic 

3,2 .,1 ' V 

12.5 

83.3 



Job Training by Obstacles to Furthe'r EOrmal Education, by. Rac e 

' - ^ Percent Taking Training 



Majbr Obstacle to. nirth^r Education All 



Financial problems. 
•Family responsibilities 
Lack of ability or iijiterest 



39.5 
33.3 . 
30.8 



Hispanic 

50. '0 ~ 
44,4 ■ 



. Z0:0 ' 



TA6LE'5-8 



Job Training Related to Job Goal at Acf^ 35; Byf Race 



. f 



I'grcei^t taking Trainjinq V, 



Jol/ Goal^ at ^5 



Professional-Technical" 



Skilled. 



Semi- skilled 



r J 



All 



3^.3 



44.8 



39.1 



, V 'I ■, 

Hispanics 
33. 3 ^ 



52.6' • 
31.3 



■ , ' ■■' TABLE 5-9 ' 

Job Training Related to Opinion^of Present; job, By Race 



: f J: 



o pinion of present job 
Like very much or fairly weil 
'Dislike very much or somewhat 



Percent Taking Training 
All 



37.5 / 
26.7 



Hispanics 
41.4 
12.5 
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TABLE 5-10 



Job Training , by View of Future, by Race , 
View of future • ' • ' ■ 



Percent taking training 



^Optiifiistic ' 
Pessimistic 

Doa't know or can't s,ay 



All. 

37.3 
18.8 
.45.0 



Hispanics 

* I 

36\6 

» " ■ 

25.0 
46,2- 



TABLE 5-11 



• \ • . - \ 

Job 'Tr aining, by Willingness to w^rk Did .Njt Have to" Work, By ■'Race 



•Percent Taking Training 



Willingness to work 
Would work- 

I. ' 

'W<^ld not work ' 



All 

45.0 

25.0 



Hispanic. • 
4dl..O 

35.7 . ' " 



TABLE 5-12 



Job Vraining by Marital Status By Race 



Marital status 

Maftrried . 
' V 



All ■■ 

55. a 

28.,6 



P ercent . taking Training 

\ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 
■ \ Hispanic 



53. 
27.8 



are those who would prefer, to work as illustrated in Table 11. 

. Some personal characteristics seem to be related to the propersity 
to 'l^ke training. Table 12 shows that married men participate in ^ 
training.. to a nuch greater extent than the unmarried by a two-ta 
one margxn. English language skill, is very strongly correlated 
with training as clearly shown in Table 13. ftalf or more ' of those 
with excellent skill too]y^traini)ig whereas only a handful of those 
with weak, English ability undertook training. J 

Government Sponsor ship and Nature of Programs . ' ^ 

Job training is often asserted to be one major^solution( path 
^to solving the probl-ems of ^unemployment and low^labor market achieve- 
ment of "ghetto" youth. Although investigation oi;f this issue was ^ 
not the major thrust of thi-s study, our data will allo^ making some 
comments on the 'questxbh. , ' fi f 

Of those who took training,. 55% reported t^at they' were 

/ ^ I 

In government sponsored . programs;,. thus"''17.5% of all men sampled 
took a government financed program as follows: 

•Professional-technical 15.0 
Skilled - \ y 45.0 

/ . ^emi-rsk'illed . ! " . 40.0 



• ' /Total \ 100. 0 

Some of the ch'aracteristics of the training courses are showr 
in Table' 14. Most of the courses were of * 6 months or less in dura- 
tion and. lasted IQ hours a week or less. However, a significant . 
minority of the courses wer.e ".full time"; ie /• 31 hour^ or more, 
per week. ^ Slightly over hal^f of the trainees completed the first 
course they took and almost 3/4' s finished a course, if it were their 
second one . .« . ^ ' 



^ The'major reason given 'for not completing a course was a loss 
of 'Interest as given in Table 15. Another 2|i% ^indicate^ a problem 
of adequate time to spend inAthe program. Thus it can be suggested 
that almost 60x> of fthe^dropouts , were misplaced in the program-'in 
term of interest or ability to fit the training in their schedule. 



TABLE 5-13 



Job Training by English Skill, by Race 



Rating 



Objectively •Rated 



Percent taking Training 



\ 





All . 
52.8 


'Hispanics 

»< 




Excellent , . 


50.0 




Good' 


31.8 


34.5 




Fair- or Poor. 

a) 


6.7 


12.5 


f. 


TABLE 5-i4 ' 

A ^ ■•• 

Some Characteristic of Job^Training programs 










Percentage witii Characteristic 


Characteristic 

6 months or less in duration * 


1st Course 

* * 

66.7 


2nd course 
85.7 


•3rd coui^se 
75.0 . / 


10 hours a. week or less 


40.7 


57.1 




31 hours a week or more 


' 33.3' 


42'. 9 




• ■ ' ■ 
Completed course 


53.6 ' 


71.4 





FRir 
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.TABLE 5-15 



Reason- for Not Complecting. Training gburse. ^ 



Reason 

■ 

Found ] qb 

Lost interest 

Too much time 
Other • 

Total 



Reason for Taking Training 



Reason 



To obtain work 
tro ge6 a better jo 
To improve- curre^nt job situation 
Other 



Totaly 



J 



; - Peircent Giving this Reason 



21.4 

.4 2,; 9 

21U 
14'. 3 



/ 



100.0 



TABLE 5-16 



Percent Giving this Reason 



17.3 
"37.9 
37.?, < 



6.9 k 



100.0 

^3 



Ef f ec^ of Job Training 




1 sf tiost young rperf -took t^he training to either get a better job 
tha-n the one the^ had or to- impr©ve lihe-itf^atnings or promotion 
possibility . in terms of their present, piftplloyer. Onlv IT^^^rought V 
traiping to change ^thei?: Unemployment status, ^(see Table 16) . 

The limited ^X^fent of the questions' - on . trajLning\^ anc? the sta- 
tistical problems associated, with smal'l s^ze sajnples, makfes definitive . 
statenients about -the effectiveness of straining in terms of ^abor . . * . 
niarket results highly questiohable . Ho^v^ever, some tentative con- 
clusions may be hinted a-^ by examining some limited bi'ts *of ""datfa . 

, For one |;hing, Table '17 shows that ining\does not seem to 

make mucii difference in t^rms of finding a job. ^If anything, the 

unemployed tend to have participated* more in. training than th^. fully 

employed? this\is especially true among youn^g Hispanic males. What > 

, is disappointing is that 42% of the currently unemployed Hispanics had* 

- talcen job^ training. Of course. Table 16^ would suggest that w!iila 

taking" training most of tKe Vou^S" ""^^^ were employed by that- subsequently 

unemployment often^ resulted; training did not prevent that from happening < 

■ " - ■ ■■' ■ , ^ . . ' 

Table 18 goes on to show that having taken training. is not - 

n^pessariiy associated with low job turnc^ver^. Qf coutse , ^ tli^^ 

' higher turnover of the fir?t job for trainees may have resulted from 

the training in terms of seeking a better job -since the^ table 

sho^s that the trainees tend to- hold on to their secon'd job Icbnger 

than non--trainees. However, the overall . turnover rate is still 

absolutely high. v i\ 1 

- ■ . ■ - • ■ . ' ■ 1- 

Training seem? to be related to a shorter work week and ,t|o a \ 
higher, quit rate; to take another jqb as -shoVn in Table 19. Hojwever, 
the skill le^7el'of the job aAd the earnings level of the- j'ob dp- not 
^seem'^be significantly different al^ betv^en trainees and non-traintees , 
Oyer tirre differences "may appear^ but- thp labor market success j^node^ 



does n9t show job training to be $ignifi^cant[ factor in success 
stage of the career. 



at this * 



On a sub jective^ Ic/vel , ti}e training programs have a rj^sonAt^ly 
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job Training R^llated to Uneiilployrnent 'Siatils. by Ra^e- 



■ ' . ..? 

U nemployment Status . j . • • 
Fully eiilj)l<iyedhast year'>v / '^'^ ' 

Un,emptoyed*'l-'l'2 Ia_st jaar ■ 

■ 'f ■■■>/ ■• " .. . 
.Un^mployted 13-44 w^eks- last ye^i/;: 

Unemployed 45 or .more-, weeks lcisfe;yea? 




' / Percent Takincf Training. 

■ * .. Hispanicgj 



> 



:3]y^9 v.^ ''30.4, 



43^'., 
. 46.J\ , ' 



38.5 
3'7,5 



TABLE StaS.; 



sj . J». ACufrent ly • une^iiployed, 
V . . Duration 'ol^Job by. ytLsipation Ih/job Traijiirlgfby R ao 




1 










t > 


( 





9 , 



' Training Status 



V 



:Tqok Traini,ng^'" . , 
Did not tSke-.Training-; 

■ 7 v., , 
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\ 



I i - Percent Holding Job less than, one year 
t ilsl job |. 2hd job ' ; 
All' .' Hispanic All ■ Aispanicsv • 
55.r4l.l'. ,:;13.1- ,)40.o ' 
48. 8 4'3.:3 ■ 60.0 



61.9 I 



1(^5 : 



Job "^ehayjiof'^y Participation in ■ Job Thining, hi yace v ^ 

^ ^ . • ' . ' f ■ 

, ' ' , ' ' Percent ton job) 



s. -'I ■ . ■ 
Trainin^i^atu'S' . . 
Took Tr^rifing ' ' V ' 

. ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ' 

■bid' not take training 

\ . . .( 



Worked 4 d .hours per week or more 



Ail . . 


fjisp'anics , 


65.5' ' 




85./ 


86.2 ^' . 



Qui t to. ta ke another joh 

; ' ■' V , ■' . 

' All ■ Hjgpanics' ■ 



■ 83. 3 
'60.6 



.;86.7 
72-. 7 



T^BLE.5-20 



vj 



^ Assessment -of Gofeninent,. Sponsored 'job Tr^ininyPrbgrams'by -Participation, by l^ace^ 



Training Status," 



J 

, Pkcentage Who^lDisagree- That Training Ptogram^^e Valuable ^ 



of 



•Trainees. 
/Non-Trainees 



■ \ 




Perceivej^^ Effects of' Job Discriminatipn According tQ^ispanics 

Nature of effects ' Percentage believM^ -^t;^ 

Kept Jrom getting a job , • - 

l|pt-froin getting \ promotion 
•Kept wages lower ' \ ■ 



ERlCotal 



;'53.3 
100.0 




A- 



10? 



good rating, rl4% Of the trainees say that they use their training 
oi*^ their present jobs. Most trainees agree that^ government spon- 

-isored training programs are- valuable. However, Table 20 demons- 

' trat^s most non-trainees hold the same belief. 

>'In -general, ' therefoi^, we can^^s^y that on an objective basis^ 
thfe- net benefits of trainiq^^^re. not clear. Subjectively/ there, 
^'.is a^/stirpng feeling that traininq' is worth it. More extensive 

data" ^or young males might shed more light on this issue including 
" sucfi questions as 

"Why don* t more young men take training, especially since * 
they agree that it can be valuable? ^ 

"Do trainees actually ^do better in the job market?" 
"Is the mix and types of training program optional?^ 
"How could 'more young Hispanics- be. induced to tak6 training?" 
"What can be done to recjuce the high dropr\out/rate?" * * 

- ;^"Why can't' unemployed train^s benefit from their training 
in term of obtaining acceptable employment?" ; 

These and many related questions would require additional 
research. . ' ' 

Job Discrimination 

It might be argued^'that job training may not have its desired 
payoff in^.^terms of lablr market s^cess If ' discrimination is Practice 
agaisnt minority group members.. More generally, of course , dls--^ 
crimination .can affect adversily the job mar^ket success of young 
men. . . , ' 

As might be expected, the young man's belief is to having 
experienced job discrimination ^ differed by race as shown below: 

Race . Percenl^Bglieved Having Exper.ienced Discrj jn iri^tion 

Hispanics- - ' 57.9 , 

White .-.^ 21.4 
' - Black ' 55.6 

The effects of th^ perceived discrimination as ^seen by Hispanics 

, • . ■ .. ■ , . 

arc given in Table 21. Over half felt that' they Wore denied from . ; 
getting a job. To a lesser extent it was felt that discrin^i^^^'^^i^'^n 



resulted in depressed wages or denial of job advancement. 

The extent to which' discrimination i^ practiced against 
Hispanics according to all young men is indicated ia Table 22. 
Only about 1/3 of those experiencing discrimination felt that job 
discrimination against Hispanics was isolated or non-existent whereas ^ 
61% felt that it vj.as widespread. 

Although in many respects it is not possible to develop a socio- ' 
economic prof ile of a • discrimination- prone young man of a given race, . • 
there are some interesting characteristics of the discriminated . Those 
who are newcomers, poor students, and negative concerning their labor 
market participation are more likely to charge discrimination. ^-^i 

As Table 23 shows those young men who lived in the area less' 
than 5 years (primarily Hispanics) have the unanimous opinion that they 
have been, discriminated against. Table 24 clearly shows that the poorer 
students perceive more discrimination. Those that did not take job train- 
ing are twice ks likely to claim discrimination than non-trainees. 
(Table 25)\ Hispanics who tended to rely on speaking English at home f^t 
discrimination more than those using primarily Spanish. (Table 26) 

Adding to the evidence that the less well adjusted and less success- 
ful young man tended to see more discrimination is Ta'ble 27. Those 
believing that discrimination has affected them are more likely to dis-. 
like their job, be mor.e willing to move, and to be generally pessimistic- 
about their future. - ^ . 

Discrimination ^and Job Market ^Success ^ , ' . 

On a' subjective basis those young men who have experienced less 
scholastic and personal success and who look disappointly to their . 
job experience argue that discrimination has been widely practiced 
against them. As verification agadnst that charge some objective 
Measures of labor market success might be useful. However, the 
r&BirLts are c'louded in trying to use various labor-market measures. 

There does not seem to be* serious differences in earnings 
between those claiming- discrimination and. those not claiming it. 
The major ^differences in labor market experience between the two 
groups is shown^in Table "28 below. . . 

' ■ ,. ■ 

UC 



TABLE .5^-22 



Belief as jto the Degree of ob piscriniination Against Hispanics 



Degree of Discrimination 



Percent Believing 



VJidcspread " 
Occasional 

Isdl-ated or non-existent 



61.5 
45,9 
35.3- 



TABLE 23 



Discrimination, by Years Lived in Wilmington Area 



Years lived 

1-5 
6-15 

16 or more. 



Percent Experiencing Discrimination 

100.0 
45.9 
48.9 



TABLE 5-24 



Discrimination by Grade Average^ in School 



Grade average 



Percent Experiencing Discrimination 



A or 'B 

C or below C • 



ERIC 



42.5 
65.1 



II D. 



TABLE 5-25 

V Discrimination by Taking Training Beyond High School, by Race - 



■ Training Background 

Took Training • . 
Did not Take Training 



Percent Experiencing Discrimination 



All 

27.3 

6'8..6 



Hispanics 
3Gi4 ' 
71.9 



/ 



TABLE 5-26 



CO 

w 



, Discrimination by language used njw, by Hispanics 



•or lai;iguag^ used 



Pgrcent Experiencing Discrimination 



English 
Spanish 



71.4 

* 

5.0.0 



TABLE5-2 7 , " 

Discrimination by Various Measures: of Attitude Toward jobs and w,ork ' . '■ 

' • Percentage Experiencing Discrimi nation by 

Willingness to move to View of future 
Get Better .job . 



View of present job 
Like Dislike 



42.5 



: 60.0 



Unwilling Willing 
58.9 38.2 



Optimistic P -essimistic 
46.4 71.4 



Hi 

o 
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lA BLE 5-28 

I I llll I ■ — 



Measures of JMb iMarket Experience bj^ Those Perceiving Discrimination t " 

* ' ''lb, 

. ' ' ' • Percerit Perceiying Discrimination by; 



I 



Years Held 1st Job ,, ■ " ,\ Hours worked 1st Job, Reason for quitting 1st Job 



Greater than 1 ' 3^10 Less fchan 40 41) or more ■ Quit Lajd off' or Job Ended 



■34.2 " ■ 66.7' 35.3 ' ilA ' ' 75.0 ' 15.4 



It appears that those claiming discrimination are more likely 
to have held their first job' longer, wo^ed 40 houjrs more a week, and 



quit their job. N^^^^^gnif icant differences, 
extent of unemployment last year. 



Were found in earnings or 



.■'We can conclude that many Hispanics (and; Blacks) perceive a 
significant extent of 'discj^^ination in j(^b markets arifd that dis- . 
crimination has kept them from getting a job or "moving up^N:he j^ob 



ladder. However, some probing shows that those less successful (in 
|their per sonal or'^'scholi^sj^Sr^ li^es and more unhappy ^about their Job 
pTarket* statics are more prove to see discrimination. T^ere is no 
cld^r objective evidence that disicriminatibn has" Resulted in rnVjor 
job market penalties except that those seeing discrimination are 
more likaJ^ to quit, their job rather than to ,be involuntarily severed' 
from 




*7. 




H 
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Chapter 6: 



Svamaxv, ^Qoncluslonc, and Recomytendations 



The objective df this stv 



was to dtevelop a labor market success 'v 



model for young pald^ Hispanics fiin an urban setting and to analyse, this 
young male vforker in> ternis o£/qS.s backgrouiid/ investment bphavic^ at- ^ 
titudes and per^nal characteristics. A close look was also taken, of 



, the une5i^lo;f'ed and the' young worker in terms of his job search tech- 



id 

EKLC 



niques, hi$ Gxperie5^ce.^ih job training, and his perception of job di^s- 



1/5=:- / 



crimination. 



To^ control for environinental factors and socio-ecopcmic elements 
'a saitple of Hispanic men, all of\wham were Puerto Rican inj:his inne^ 
'city area, v^o attended the eighth grad^ in two -scho9ls in a "ghetto" 
area of Wilmington, Delaware in the 1966-1971 period ^ms chosen and ^ 
interviewed. Two small control groups. of blacks and white^'frcm the 
e^ne schools were chosen and similarly intavieT^;ed . Th6 ^uryey^iJistru-- 



ment is reproduced \in the appendix. 



Using the' data\,from tJie survey, two multiple regressibn ntodels of 
labor market 'success wer^. developed. One has as its dependent Variable 
the highest wage earned and the other uses success index which consists 
of the highest wage adjusted for stability of etploymeflt and type 6f job. 
In the wage model, years of formal ^c^ooling beyond the Sth grade and the 
number of childre^ are the major variables positively relatec| to. success.* 
Secondareiy, positive attitude tcjward work and oi;ie's career i? positively 
related to success.**' - ' 

' ■ ^ ■ In thq success ^inde^ model the key independ^t variables are, as in 
•the > wage model, . years of SChooling*--and numb^ of children* as well afe 
yearsVliy^d in P\^erto fiico;** all are positively related to success.- The 
last variable is explainable in terms of .the greater drive to succeed of, 

. newcoTiers. ' and the lesser' chance of developing ' negative attitudes toward 
success and \vbrk that long-term residents have . . 

■ L - '■ A' ■■' - - " • 

In both models race makes a difference but^is more ijtportant in the 
more ccnpreliensive success index model. On a strictly wageNjbasis, being 
Hispanic is associated; with earning .55jzf per hour' leis than blacks and 
$1.10 per hour less than whi^s. 



* at the .05 level of significance 
** at the .10 level of significance 



other than fonral schcx)ling^ the level and quality of human capital 
investanent sqsnis to make littl^difference in success other than a v^eaJ^ 
relationship to general work o^erience. 'Grade.^ in school^ type of school 
program, attitude toward scl^ool/ on present .job, and v^rking^^dijori^^ 

the school year do not seem to matt^. Months off past-school ji^ljl^te^^ 
does not matter-G^ither. Socio-econctnic status aAd skilled in Wiii^''^^!^ 
^eem equally /uniri^prtant. ^ ^ , . ^ I 



Consequently; considering the age level involved 'inNthis group of young 
men and controlling for socio^econanic status and ^nvira^mient , one can relate 
success to educ^^tion level and being settled down {marriec? with a family) . 
However, within that contfext Hicpanics do Vx^rse than blacks and^ especially 
worse than whiles fron the^same schools. and neighborhood^. Ccjnpa^ped to the^'. 
broader national young male ^ob 'market as studied by 2bhen, the Hisganic- ' ' 
Puerto Rican- inner city market rewards mb training and experience little. 



' Aa in-depth look at the inner-city Puerto Rican shows him to; be a rela-- 
\ tive newccamer-often ccming directly from Puerto Rico- ^^^ose family mbves^ around* 
^feequently. . He comes fron' a very large family with limited parental educational 
attaiiMent and with a father who has not done well in the job market. The 
family made very limited investment in huimn capital.. Although the young 
man has acquired many more yearns 9f schgolihg than his parents, he^has invested 
less in his education than his white and black classmates. ' 

The Puerto Rican jot^ seelcer has a strong work ethic and often vorked while 
'V . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

in school. He is readily prepared to take a more pronising job' in the area. 

However, his close family and cultural ties* mitigate against his itoving f rem 

the area to exploi t -a-- job opportunity. 

Hispanic students seem to have gotten little out of school counseling 
and tend to do a poor job of labor career planning. In spite of scffi^ disap- 
pointirient in l^is job marl^et experience, the young Purto 'PJ.can is work oriented 
and optimistic about his -future. 

.Part of the reflection of limited success is the young m^*s unarployment 
experience. The prevailing high uneirployment rate among inner-city young ir^i 
is reflected in our sample; Hispanics had the highest rate of\^ll groups-about 
33%. The present unemployed usually had extensive spells of uneinploymeht in the 
^ previous year. ^ * 

( The new resident frcn\ Puerto Rico appears better notivated to viork and 

lefes likely to te unemployed. In temis of motivation as well, the anploycxa : 

•■ . ' ■ 8117. 



young Puertp Rican male has invested more in , himself -r-hig^er school ;grades,^ 
working vrtiile in school^ and bettet English skills • -^He also has higher 
aspirations than the unenployed person, a greater respect for eduoation/ 
and a liiyhex' priority attached to* work, j ^ ^ 

In short, unenployment seeanos to relate directly to the mbtivation 
work. Most of the unenployed had work^ and had voluntarily quit their 
jobs. This*'" voluntary" status of the unemployed'^ is borne out by the absence 
of uneaiployment ccrrpensation received by any of the currently onerrployed; 

The problem seems to be that the jobs avcCilable to the^i^n^ployed young, 
man are not desirable in terms of earnings or type of work. 

■ ■ • ^ ^ ■ ■ / ■ ' ' . - 

; Part of the 'problem in finding suitable enployment. among Hispanics is : 
lack of skill in the job search process. The newconers, those with a more ' 
xanstable residentiaL /location pattern', thosfe with poorer soeia-econcmiC| 
backgrounds, and those with a .poor grasp. of Erigiish rely more on family ' 
or friends tQ[;^irid/jbbs. Many these young men aire disappointed in ^.the ' • 
results of th^ job hunt and consequently are more~ likely" to change^obs and 
to be unemployed. , ' .>s^ ^ ; / ^ 

The.^gtate EnploymJiirit Service ta:ids to be used by blacks but not 
utilized much by Hispanics or whites. _ Those that /^use that service tend to be 
less successful in finding eirployment than those v^o find jobs by direct . 
.contact* with errployers* . . ' , 

Another ^way to ittprove one's, ©nployment status- might be to acquire. . 
add;Ltional^(trainAJng after ccsrpletion of school., - However, in the .case ;Qf 
the ybxong men -of our sample, job training benefits seemied limited,; especially 
if measured in terms of earnings or job stability. . ^ , . 

Even though a respectable percentage of young men tindertook training, 
especially at the skilled cuid som-skilled level, many dropped out or did 
not u^ it in their job subsequently. Moreover, many young men did not . 
pcu:ticipat;e in training even though they thought it would be helpful. 

Discrimination against Hispanics based on racerimy ccSirplicate the 
Struggle toward job success. A high '^percentage of i^ouhg Puerto Rican 
male^ perceive widespread job discrimination against tliem; they assert that 
sych discrimination leads to lo^v^er earnings or poorer jobs rather than i 
being denied a job. Those with less success in the job market, are more liJcely 
to claim. discr]ana4:iation than their more successful neighbors. Although 
the evidence is tliat Hispcuiics have lower oarning\^^ than other, groups it 



■ . ^ ' [' ■ \ ^ ^ ■ 

is not clear that overt discrimination is involved and, if it is, , how 

• it operates, ^. J . 

Conclusions and Public Policy Recamvendations^ ^ ' 

This ^udy sheds soine light on those^actors v*lch are associated with 
job market success of young rnale Hispanics, This research evidence suggests *' 
. sate possible changes in 'public policy if the objective of policy is to • , 
raise the Jevel of {job market performance. . . / . . 

These policy recottlfendations. center aSround the role of the scihool/ 
J/ job* training, the Employment Service, and the nature of nacro-econctnic ^ 
enployment^'pcxicW. I'he unifying 'tharf^ is that most ghetto" uneiployirent 

• is "v61un£ary-V-i.e^ all policy packaged should keep ^rLs • 
>fact in minc3.\. Tij* conclusions and related r^bwrmendations ajse: ' 



J 



J!hfe^ start irig place to further the success rate ijQ^Asi the scjiool. 
Many Hispanics are ^'turned pff " by school, do poorly, and drop 
out. Career counseling seenfe uneven in quality; a numb^ of young 
men even 'could not remember hav/ing* a counselor . Ability to use • 
English, often was not at a level, that would enhance the chances 
of job feuccess. * • '* '' a. 

This poor school perf ormance is especially discouraging for young ^ 
. Puerto Rican males since most consider education inportant ^^d 

helpful in one's career.- FurUnierfcre,;' education holds an esteerred ■ 
^place in t^e Puerto Rican culture.' 

Consequently, a careful look should be given to the Hispanic, inner- 
city student and what distinguishes the successful from the unsuc- 
cesful. The effects' of bilingual classes should be assessed. The 
role and performance of the school counselor shotild be investigated " 
and his ability to successfully advise Hispanics could be.prob^. 

Manpower training programs dp not seem to have much job market impact. 
We should find out why "that is true. Further, investigation should 
be undertaken of the high training drop-^? rate and why young iren 
do not start programs when so many programs a;re'^ailable--especi 
in yiew of .the fact 'that young men be'lieve training would help tliem 
in tlieir job ceireers. We should ask if the right kind of training 
is being provided and if graduates get good jobs. 
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In short,a, cciiplete,exaiT^ation of the Hispcinic ''experience with 
job tra^irig would be extremely valuable. Our data indicate that - 
there is a good chance that the present CETA training programs 
-^^or^ Hispani^s eire inef:^dctive and shunned by many. A substanciajL 

revanping eind . revision of ^such programs, as th^y- relate to HispaMcs 
' should bc^ investigated. ^ • 

•3. Many Hispanics are riot very .knowledgeable or sophisticated about the 
. . job search.' This fumbling may lead to a less succe^!|ful pattern vof 
job ma^et: activity than is possibly* 

. MDre importantly, the State Ertploynrvent agency seaiis to be ignored * . 

by Hispanics. More ag;gresive outreach activities of .this agency 
: coupled wit^Ti a more effective enployer relationship in, placing ap-^ 
pliccints would seem desirable. lybre intensive job and 'training coun- 
^ seling should be stressed for Hispanics. ^ . ^ . . 

4. Public employment, public works/ and other "job creating" macro-eqo- 
\ , ncmic programs; appear to impact very 'little on "ghetto" young workers 

" \ since the availability of jobs is not the basic ^ problem. The ^^diffi- • 
culty is the availability of "good" jobs of a permanent nature and 
' tlie inability of many young men to fiirthem. Suitable job counse- 
ling and revelant training wbiold help. At the same' time poiicies. 
which would encourage^ the expansion of, jobs at the semi-skilled and *skil- 
led levels within ccaiirnu ting distance would have a high payoff. 

^ 5. UneiTployment corpensation offers little help for yourtg men sinqe they 
typically are voliontary -job leavers. ^To the extent that seme young 
^men are eligible the ccmpensation plan may lead to .more unarployment 
, as the young man is not encouraged to find vvork quickly or to take 

. one of , a variety of marginal jobs.- Reducing the duration of paynients 
probably would reduce the duration of uneiT?)loyment. ' ; . 

' ^ ■ ' ' ■ . . ^ ■ ''. . • 

>-, . , 

Suggested Areas y:or Further Research \ -1 

•In order to formulate the optional mix of errployment policies", we. need . 
.; . td know more about the. inner-city Puerto Rican cind other Hispanic \\orkers. 
As' indicated above, that research would involve investigation of the role of 
tile school, CETA training programs, job search, and present macro-eajploynKjnt ^ 
policies. . ; ^ 

. Much useful information would f lov\' f ran an examlnaj^ion of tlie impact of ' - 
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school oh Hispanics as it relat^ to fufCre job. 6ucce^3. Questions as, 
: to -vSiy some stixJents dd .pcx^r Jy scnie d^^ 'and why some cannot 

. handle English satisfaqtofia^^^ pertinent.. Theforniation of a useful 
- qareer planning style arid attitude tov^urd, \>ork/c^be examined. - The 

iinpact of bilingual education on subsequent<Job success might be explored.- 

Even more importance^ might be attached to assessing the' effectiveness - ■ 
, of job training, porgrams for Hisjianics. Answers to such questions as to 
'whether recruitment, ty^ of training Offered/ and' io,ll(>7V up, job placement' 

are -effective 'wuld be h^lpftai in^^tructuring the; best taxpayer f irjanced . 
• job training operation. . ' ^ . 

A close look at how^e varioiJs macroTeconpnaic eiiplpyment policies 
affect inner-city Hispanics wuld'shed work light on th^ Value, of r.these, 
high cost' programs. - Examination of the role of job discrimination against 
Hispanics vsould . help structure public policy in this , area as well. • 

, V' ^ Substancial resources are being expended to aid the inher-city: \varker 
in his quest for j'ob '.success . Seme programs work and others do iiot'^vork. 
Much effort has b^oen , exerted to find put v*iat does work and^why it worl^.- 

■ In the case of the Hispanic worker, thete are sorie gaps in our understan--. 
ding and it would probably pay to find out more about this segmbnt, of 'our 
labor force and how. public policy can assist rvost effectively.'. ; : ; ' ; 
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-,i III! . . ''J 

riev^ds part of a study on the labor market exDeriencGs 
v'^^^f* answers will be kept strictly confidential and 

if led v;fi.th you". • 

._I,LY_BA CKG?vQUKD -t . ■..v.;- 

}row long have you lived in the V.'ilmingtbn area? 

■ . years . ... ■ ■ 

# : . , ■ 

„ Kow long have you lived at your present address? . 
years. 

In how pany different homes or apartments have you lived 
since the 8th grade? 



years. 



\ 



Vfevc you ever lived in Puerto Rico? . 
^ es No . ' 

(If>os in jf^) , for how long altogether did you live th^re'' 

'//hat would best describe: your parent 's marital status during 
the -period of time that you v/ere, in school?^ 

r-larried, living" together'; __one' or both parents 



.Separated dead 
^Divorced " other 



few quGGtions relate to "some information about your father 
father was dead or av/ay during school period), 

V/hat is (or was) the occupation jof your father? 

. '^v ■ 

, h - ' ' 

< .. • -, ^ 

v;hen^ you were grovdng up, -^^'as your father t 
Ont of v/ork much of the time. 



Out of v/ork occassionall y, 
} ; < ^arelv« if ever, out of v/ork. 



v;hat v/as the highest grade in school your father achieved? 



Hov/ old is your father? 
years • 



UKip xt mother was dead or away during school p-eriod).' 

U. What was the hlGhest grade in school your mother achieved? 

Sfhome?'"'^^ ^''^''"''^ '"^•t^^^ -^^^"^ work outside 
.Yes No. 

13. (ir yes to //12) What kind of work did'she do. 
ork regularly 

_'.vork on-and-dff ' ' 



_;/ork very little 



1^. (If yes to #12) V.'hat kind of ^vork did she' do : 

" '"^ ^ - — — - -I -- ^ ^ - 

r • . 

. 15^. :,H.ov/ ms:ny brothers and sifters do you have? 

V/hen you v/ere in school did your parents regularly, " 

16. Get any magazines? - 

. ^es , 1^0, ' ' . . 

17. Get a newspaper? * , 

; Y es No. ' . 

13. Have a library card? .-' . 
^Yes No. 

lere I'^sSoo??'' a"«n<J home .-hen you 



„§panish » . 

_2nslish ^ 

..Other ( Specify,) 

_2qual Spanish and Sngli,^h 



• 20. v:hat is the highest grade of school you completed: 

- •- - _ • 

• 'SLr"'"^ ''^^ you decided to end your ^education' at that 

■■ Had to go to work disliked school 

'^—-l^'i?^^'"'''^' 3-ni1^?o'S???Lry service 
i-acK 01, ability ___no particular reason 

22. To what high school did you go? ' 

■ — — — \ • ■ ■■■■ 

23. Did you comiDlote high schoor? 

^<os ^ . No. . " - ' •• 



Eiuc : ^ 



24. (If yes to /5''23), what ye?ir did you graduate? ' v 



25. V/hat was your overall ^ade average in your last year in 
school? ' ■ 
_A, 3, C . ^Eelow C, ' 

Z6. V/ere you active ?.n extra curricular activities or sports?' 



A'os _^No. 



27. Kov/ would you rate your skill in using English to comnunicc^te 
, when you finished school? (Read Choices) / a; , / 

excellen't ^ V good - ■ 

.-^ r>c^or * V fair 

28. v:hat kind'of t^ro^am did you pursue 'in high school? (Read Choic 

A cadomic " ^did not attend high 

G or^'^ercial ' - school ' 
^\"ocational . Other , ST)ecify 

29. Did' you have a guidance counselor? 

\ Yes _No. ; . 

30. (If yes //29) v/hat occupation; or career did the counselor 

suggest?* ' ■ ' • • • • ^ ^ . ^ 

31.. v;hat career or occup&tion v;^re you planning to follow v/hen 

you 'were still in school? ^. • 



32. In terms of your subsequent, job experience, do- you feel that 
your education v;as: (Read Choices) , 

extreme?,y useful , 

of little use 

somewhat useful^ . - 

no use at all. 



33. \Vere you absent from school a lot? • 
Y es. ' No. . 

3(r.. Were you late for school often? ^ 
Y es ^;o. 

■■• ' ^ ' '^ ■■■ ~ 

35. V/ljat was lack3-ng in your school program in terms of helping' 
you achieve success in the job market? , 
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V/hat '.aspoct of school v/as the most helpful .to you in your 
workirfg career? 



37. Do you think the average teacher understands Hispanic stu-. , 
dents?. . 
. Tgs N o. . 

33. (If no to y/37) what 'didn't the tfeacher understand? 



i 



39. Do you feel that further educationvcould help you in. improving 
yourself in the job rnarket? 

■ ^ ' Y es N o. 

40. (If yes ' to ?/'39) f what are the obst?,cles to getting more \ 
education? - 

* - " - ■ - . 

F inancial ^T^rotielms 

^ ^Family resT^onsi-bilit'ies 

lack of ability / \ 



3^0 interest 
_Othor, Speci'^y^ 



itorviqwe.r had no m.llitary service skip to #^8.) 

^i-l. Did you serve in th^-.-a^Tied forces on active duty? 
Y es : No. ^' - 

■ (If yes to vJ^.en did you .serve? 

• y .onth ' _Month 

• Year • To . , rear ' ' 



43, (If yes how did you enter the armed forces? (Read Choices) 

: . drafted . 

^ _^ enlisted 

Other. Specify ■ ■ ' 

i^k, (If yes what was the' highest rank achieved? . 
■ _ — -p. — — — .. 

7^5. (If yes to //^l) did you receive any training beyond "basic 
training? 

Yes i_ ^No. 



h6. 
^3. 



(If yes •t& ifUi;.) v/hat was the nature' of this training? 

• • ' ' ' _ ' • 

(If yes ;v'^l)^ v/hat wa?? you major job or l.'iQSJ 



^9. 



Other than militaryqtrainins since finishing, school, have 
you taken any trainihg courses or e.ducatio:)al TDrograms of 
any kind, either on the job or e Isewhore? " ' 

■ ' ■ V PS ^no If "no" skip to question 7^59, 

(If yes to #/;3) 

V/hat kind of training or program did you take? . 



4 



52. 



V-,'herG did you take this training course? v 
-■ ' B usines?3 College or Technical :Institute 

.. Corr:r. r.y trainins ^school or course 

y _Correspondcnce course . , 

.Regular schpol 

Other. St?ecifv ' - 

To. your, knowledge, were any of the courses or programs* 
sponsored by the county, city, state or federal goverments. 
Y es llo _don*'t knov; 



(If yes to ,v^51), v/hich courses v/ere so sponsored? 



53. 



How Ions did you attend this course(s) or urogram (s)' 

Course Vnvit.v,<5 

Course .v2__ 

Course . ... 



_:.:onths 
J'.onths 
"Months' 



<■ Hov,- many hours per v;eek did you spend on this' training? 



Course ;/l 

Course j_ 

Course r/jV* 



J-.ont..is 
"r.onths 



i .ontns 



Did you complete the course or Drogram? 
Course ;7l Y es .No 

2 Yes ^is'o 

3 ^Yos Ko 



56. (If no to il55)\- ■ ' . . 

v.'hy did you' not complete the coui'se or program? 

Fovnd a job " too difficult 

\. Lost intorost 

Too nuoh time 



I^Other, Specify 
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57. "hy did you decide to ^ot moro' training?' 

^£*o obtain v/ork . * ■ ^ ■ 

T o get a bGttcf job 
- ? o inprovG Cvurr^ent job situation \ 
^Othor, Specify . 



53. Do you; use any of. this training on your present job? 
Yes :;o. 



/ 
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' J ^Ll°&f^-'^l%f''l ^^^^^^ problems that limit in any way tve" 
^ anioant or Tcmd of vrork you can do'' 

/. «_Yes ^rio. (If no skip to ;/63) , . 

61. "C-If yes to #60). ' 

- Kow Ions have you been limited in this v/av'? ^ 

^ ^ ^ y ears. _ * , - ■ 

62. (If yes to ;i^60) ' I. ■''::^.[ ' 
In what way are you limited? ' ' 



63. ; Did you hold a job while attending schooT? 
-Yes ^r^o. (If no, skip to ^^^6?) ~ 

(If yes tj>-#<S3 whi* a'itS .you do? \ 



65. (If y-s^to #63) v;as^t p.,rt-tir.s. during scki or ...:^^er, 
— P^-^ ^\ ._j«|L__Suniner Both 

sJhoSJ! "^'^ '^^3) FoMv/ many years did you work while in 
^.SS^of SIL^^-"' '^ ^ oo. v,Hat ... the' 



.Checked directly with, employer 
.?ri07!,ds dr relative ' 
.Private emplovTrient agency \ 
_I'e\vspaper ads / 
_Other, " specify \ 



68. 



?K ^''''■^ n^^^y v/eeks did you no-:^ wo-> 

«^ w> a±i vie J were v.Tier^"olo^ed )? nu.< wor.-c; 



v.-eeks. 



70, 



li'no-^t^s*''''''-^''^^^ compensation in^ the lai-t 
r J'es .. ' ' ' N nl . 

. - . ■ A 

How do you .feel about the job you_have now?^ .(Read- Choice.) 

' -'ry . like it fa^r^iy v;r>- 

Zl^nemploysd aislike. it very much 

•35''yearS^^^ v/ould you like to be doing when you are 
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75. 



72. Su^pose.^comGone iYff^bp.s area offered you a job in the sa-^o 
linfe of v/ork you're in nov/. V/hat v/ould the' wo.^e or saTa-'-' • 
have to be for you- to "be vdlling to take it? ^ ~ . 

oe~ " _ - . or ^ v/oCild not take it reeardlens pf v;?.{^e. 

73# y/hr.t if tHi^ job were in some' other part of the country? 

VChr.t v/ould the wage or salary have to "be for you to be * ^ 
vdll5.nv2 to take it? 

^ ■ per^ 



j.voulcl riot take it regardless of 
_,don't%now* ' ^ 



If for ^^jorne reason you were permnently to lose your prerei^t 
- job tomorrov/, v;hat would you dc?? 

^Return to school? get training . ' ' v 

__^^a:-:e another job I know about * .. ' ; 

■ Go -into business . ' :^ " 



^j^nter a'rmed forces 
Other, Specify, 



Have you experienced-^an;^ job disc:?i:nination based on race 

or national origin since you s;carted -^o v;ork? 

^Yes ^Ko» . V 



'76r ^( If yes to ^75) Do you think that discrimination: (Read Ch^ic^s^ 
^^'^ept you froT: get^^ng a job 



j^epu you from getting a job proniotion or advancement 



_Kopt your vvages lower than those of other' v/C'^'k'^-^s *" 
^0 ther J . Specify '-i,.- ' • 
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■ Vv. Do ycu bPikv' ih'''l jolvd'i^criRii nation ii^^alnst Ki'firanics isi 

]. oco'-i.' oncl • y jrnctif'cd '3 h ' sosis- a niJu..stries , and ■ occupations 

.L„ ispU-'Od in a^few co-ripahiiij -gr dccupatiorte. • 

.,...,_,docf! not exist or. jsfinslgnifi^ " . ' ' ..X' \ 

Inclicate. your agreemfint or disagree;iient with the,, following statements : ' . 

■• 78. School 0xficia]i :an^.He3(Jhsrs are sensitive' to the problems of Hispanics 
: studont{;,; V ' J ' . ■ , : . ^ ■ • ; . . ■ ; .■ * 

79. . I^abor unions stronglypscrirdnate against ' ^ 

' ' ' '■ . ' . ■ • h'^ ' . . ' ' . ■ . ' , " 
80,. rCrovei-rtiipnt sponsored 'training programs are , very 'valiiable for the 
.. 'averago young worker , 

'81. ■ School counselors .pfer very little "useful infonnation about careers. 
. • >.n'i' jab-'Biarket. choices. , ■ 

■ 82. ThvVvilrnington Public* Schools do a good job in preparing students for 

the v;o-Od ojT v/ofk. , . ■ ' " \ 

83.. The Catholic pai'Och.ial schools do a gtfod job iii preparing students for 
the Korlo of 'ife. .. , - ^ 



8'!^; Very fev/, if any, Hi sprees iiifeiles. of my ag'e havl-had much success in 
gotlinj: f.ood' gobs. • ■ , ■ ■ ' 



AS r A{^rcG .Strongly 
A Acfee , ' 
DS - T'lsagrfG "Strongly 
DIS. D.i.sarroo. ■ 
I'a - Ur/i.'t f'nov; . 



;/8. 

81. 

82... 

On ■ 



AS 



DIS 



DS 



— ■ 1 ■^^fcW- .•^n«i>»4 .4.f.«««t«#L« 1 - — ir r — 



0 
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S5i • In '.vhat non^ih and year vierc you born'' . '' . • 

Ilon-th .. Year. . ■ 

' • . . . . ' ■ ' . ■ 

What ir; your marital status?.-. , 



86. 



Jv:arried, liv£ng apart 
^Separated 
^Dlvorc.ef^- 
_j;.n eyer ■ 'riarr i e:l 
■^vJi'dovvod 



J'-:pt r^arriec', but living tos^ttter. 



87» -Hov,yiarsy children do you have? 
o3, 



5. (If rnarried) dcos wife -vfejc ioutside the hone? 

: ^ -^^G3 _:^InO. no/ skip to 

09* (If yes to ttSS) v;hat is he occupation? ' 

• ■■ „ , : ■ ^ . . 

■ 90. (If married) v,-hat is the highest grade in school you? v^Se 



_ i 



J 



V 91. Is your present living ouarters? ' 

Ov;ned .or -boing purchased, ' ,. • ' 

■'■■r^'C i^entet>;rii. . - . . " _ : ' " ■ ■ 

■>■' ..Other, Specify, I 

92, V^.t is the language most free uently used- by you at ho-ar^^ 
pS-isn , Spanish.... ^ Other,' Specify 

93^ Should v«ivcs work outside the ho-^e'^ ■ ' 

yes' N o. (If no, ■■s:-tip- to />-95) - ■ ' ' - 



(If yes to- #93) would .your ansv.'er change if. there a-e 
snail ch:i?.d^dn at ho-O-e? , - . ^ 



es .. i'-o 



• .95. If ■yoii '(or haveO.. a son, .'.vhat hind of oecueat-: on"/o- c?-oe- 

• . . v.'ould you hope -he would follcv;? , ' 



9^-. {If vdfe works) hov; rvuch did yout- wife earn last year? 

■p7>; In .v.-hat; incptne br^VckQt v;^,;l.^,'you sav you \Vere 'n ^cg^ ' ' 

' .. .iyear (i-:-luding' your, wif G^V^^^ , *; ' 

: : . : '^^^0^.35,000^ ^ ; Jetweon^;:^iO,OOVand-'^;l5; -coo 

, ; • ■ VlO,00 over i^;;?5> 000 



93. ■ \1ovia you cay you are-Qp^iiTjiGtic^or' Tsersimistic about 

. .?,1:tal;Jiin3 a- con ■brtf^blG s-^andsyrd of iivins in the futuro?- 
■■;■^■..^.^_Opti^ ,^__Per5inistic Dotffcknow or can''t 



.$9. 



1 r\r) 

» v' • 



'.'Jov.lC you move fron your ^prGsent neighborhood' if yQ.ur 
.i'ncone suddenly increased subst&ntialJ^y? :\ 

■ ■ , yps ■- . H o. V , •., 



I?, by somo chance, y-6^!: we^a:.t;d- ge't- enough money to liv.-i 
ccrjfortebl^-- v/ithout v/orkihs* ■ do -you think that, you would 



^■33 NO ur/Jocided 



"4" 



Co?-.:;?~nd of English: (Could ;undor^.tKxnd questions yi|!iKd give anstvers).. 



_Gop.d Fair . , ,.. .Poor 
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